“By lhe oxgant yatiow of the ~ 
Teachers’ Absociation; the mind 4 Mh 
Common Tehool System ty al dength 
exctled inte action; and sill soow infuse 
hife and igor into sly tnert matlex. 
By mind. we mean she Teachers — by: 
matter, the hitherto almost Mifeless ANa'= 
chinery: of the School law.” 


a | Thomas Henry Burrowes 
“Ly Vom: December, 1852 
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Teachers applaud results of better vision, better posture 


american en-Twenty” Desk 


UNIVERSAL 
-— SO MUCH IN VALUE—SO LITTLE IN cost: 

















































Experienced, helpful, 
friendly service 
for all your needs 


Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt, intelligent, 
friendly service by our staff 
can save you time and sim- 
plify the problems attend- 
ing your school needs. Our 
years of experience are a 
help in making selections, 
and an assurance of satis- 
faction. Send for our free, 
big catalog of the newest 
and best in school furni- 
ture and supplies. 


Our free catalog 
is a real time-saver 
Keep it handy! 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets ave won it more praise, from teachers, than any other cheat dee 
Laboratory Equipment Results in easier, more effective teachi ‘ ee 
Window Shades : aching are noticeable when visual 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft swivel s 
Duplicating Equipment adjustment. Improved oral : . ile dilnsan 
Janitorial Supplies general health is attributable to these exclusive 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes due to right or left hand and eye preferences 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 5 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
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. *The diff. i _ 
pense ference in cost of the “Ten-Twenty” over ‘iowote ante 
ti st rire tp can be as little as 2 of 1% of the pai per r 
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~ chool! Ask us for booklet, "The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’”. A 
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OTHER FREE BOOKLETS 
| "Education Grows aa RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 4 
 Co-ordinated Classroom" : 6 
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cent educational developments. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 





Ne ee oa 
1, Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 
uncover near-the-surface coal. 
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2. This lake was once a surface 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 
big shovels had done their work. 














Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined from above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 
sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 


After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 
orchards or row crops. 

















} 3. And here’s another good example of 
conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface mine! 
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Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over 
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a fifth of the nation’s number-one fue heat, ght, %q on THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for clase- | 
8 and power. They also have already reclaimed over ANS room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- | 

. Rie trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
‘ 100,000 acres of land in twelve states—giving the coun- [ Scsewe tobe te gnats aa aaa ae i 
He; tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. | For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
| __in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal | 
>» i Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern i 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 1 
i (PLEASE PRINT) i 
BITUMINOUS u& COAL poe | 
a Street j 
5 BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 1 City Neti aia \ 
3 A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION ge i 
Washington, D. C. PRN SIE RTE SA AE PERI TET 
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Hien =f LOWEST PRICED 
| 300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 


Projector 
in the World! 










*Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 





information . . . or write to the 


A Business Corporation 


Created by SVE... . makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 
Sky line projectors. 





Dept. ST-3 





School Master 






SOCIETY FOR 
School Master VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 








With the Pullication of - - 


LIVING IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Grade 6 
GENEVIEVE BOWEN 
Assistant Supt. of Schools 


LEVERSIA POWERS 


(Formerly) Chief, Elementary Education 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Instruction Bucks County 


the Winston P or Middle 
Grade Social Studies J1 Complete! 


LIVING IN LATIN AMERICA, along with NEIGHBORS IN LATIN 
AMERICA, fulfills the requirements of the Social Living Content Area 
of the Pennsylvania Suggested Course of Study at the 6th grade level. 
LIVING IN LATIN AMERICA develops historical understandings to 
reinforce the geographical understandings presented in NEIGHBORS 
IN LATIN AMERICA, so that your pupils will have a clear picture of 
the patterns of living in Latin America today. 


Grade 4 


Living Together in Pennsylvania 
Neighbors Around the World 


Grade 5 


Toward Modern America 
Neighbors in The United States 
and Canada 
Winston Social Studies Texts for Grades 4-5-6— 
Tailor-Made for Pennsylvania 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 


For further information about Winston Social Studies Textbooks for the Intermediate 
Grades, write your Winston representative or the Philadelphia Office. 








In This Issue 


| & Herbert P. Lauterbach, Presid:nt 
of the PSEA, writes of the centenn:al 
year of the Association in our Septe:n- 

'ber feature article. He presents te 
“Challenge of the New Century” ‘o 
teachers, administrators, and faculties 
of teacher education institutions. 


B® The convention of the National 
Education Association in Detroit hed 
a new high in interest for PSEA dele- 
gates. Read the report in this issue. 


| Geography as a subject in the cur- 

riculum of our shrunken world has 
| added importance. William J. Wunsche 
urges the teaching of geography in the 
high school in his article. 


> The editors are glad to present for 
a third year the “Dear Miss North” 
| column. Watch for it in its usual place 
in the Educational Interests section 
each issue. 


® The tempo of the Association year 
quickens as Convention District presi- 
| dents outline plans for their annual 
| fall meetings. These and the schedule 
for Local Leaders Conferences, as well 
as other conferences, are announced in 
the Keep Posted department. 


& Association committees know no 
real vacation from their work. Digests 
| of spring and summer meetings are 

printed for the information of our 
| members. 


> Important on the calendar of every 

teacher during the fall months is the 

date of his or her county institute. For 
| the list of these dates and places, see 
| page 31 of this issue. The Calendar on 
page 32 indicates that October is the 
convention month. 


| The PSEA Staff greets you and ex- 
tends best wishes for the school year 


| 1952-53. 














PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

| EuceNE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary 

A. CiatR Moser Director of Research 
| Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
| Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
| Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
| M. ExvizasetH MattHews' Associate Editor 
| Marcaret E. HAssier 
| Administrative Assistant 
| Mrs. Fannie D. Kirtincer Secretary 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Paying for 4 House - or 4 Hospital 


MANY A TEACHER’S DREAM HOME has remained a dream 
home because her savings were used to pay medical bills. Whether 
you're one of the 47,520 hospitalized every day, or one of the 
306,720 who are disabled daily and convalesce at home, Educators 
Income Protection can help pay your bills and free your savings 


for cherished plans. 


Educators’ various, flexible policies can pay you accident benefits 
for as long as 5 years, sickness benefits up to 2 years. Year ‘round 
coverage (including female disorders) is provided; house con- 
finement is not required when totally disabled during school 


year; hospital-surgical bene- 
fits are available; and vacation 
benefits are paid for non-con- 
fining disabilities. No physical 
examination is necessary. For 
full information—no obliga- 





$1736 TO Miss + 


Since ] 950 Educators 







. has 
é a . Paid : 
tion, of course—simply mail Spe $1736 to Miss H__ 
Os ° 
the coupon today. Bien Pital, Surgical and 
fit °-Convalescence Bene 
its for a ° 4 sd 
IMPORTANT PROVISION FOR NEW kidney disorder, 





. 
Actual Case from our fil 


TEACHERS. If there is already an Edu- 
cators Group in your new school, new 
teachers can be admitted without an- 
swering health questions anytime during 
the first 60 days following the opening 
of school. 


es. 





Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Educators 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies (J 
Have Representative call [) 


Hospital Policies (| 


Educators handsome 
plastic Bookmark-Magni- 
fier. Mail the coupon PORTING, soins cekigvadesho aoa ste apie sbaghs tealeosiiueateast an tdesage onsyananysasines 
for yours — TODAY! 
OOS son i5\ clue hs vernsnistin edad toast alias Wigston: qf) idditeapsiinen ty ocdba pane 
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Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an E 
Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 
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The September Cover 


The selection of the cover for ‘re 
September, 1952, issue of the ScHo 1 
JOURNAL, the first issue of our cen- 
tennial year as an Association, ws 
not difficult. Outstanding in educa- 
tional leadership by reason of his ap- 
pointment as the first Superintende it 
of Public Instruction in 1835, a pio- 
neer in the movement to establi:h 
State Normal Schools, founder and 
first editor of the PENNSYLVAN:A 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, it was fitting that 
Thomas Henry Burrowes was a leader 
in organizing the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Harrisburg in 1852 and was 
selected as its first president. 

The message on the cover is from a 
statement Mr. Burrowes made when 
he accepted the presidency at the or- 
ganization meeting of what was to be- 
come our great PSEA. 

The lag in the development of our 
school system following the passage of 
the Free School Act in 1834 and the 
need for a vitalizing force by action 
of the teachers themselves are further 
indicated by the following quotation 
from a report by Mr. Burrowes at the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1854 at Pottsville: 


“From 1834—when the first com- 
mon school law of the State was 
passed—up to 1852, eighteen long 
years ago, little was effected for the 
improvement of the schools. Money 
was lavished; plans were devised; the 
system was put into operation, and the 
people of the State anxiously awaited 
the expected success. But little success 
came. The friends of the system labored 
and hoped, till hope was weary... . 
While thus waiting, between hope and 
fear, in 1852, THE TEACHER—he 
who had never moved before—he who 
had been regarded as a mere second- 
ary circumstance in the general dis- 
cussion of systems and school houses 
and school books.—HE stepped for- 
ward and said: ‘I WILL IMPROVE 
MYSELF! What are your systems or 
your houses, or your Directors, or 
your money, or your books, or even 
your scholars without me?’ “The 
school master’ was for the first time 
really ‘abroad.’ He formed his town- 
ship and county and State Association, 
for mutual improvement and support: 
He enlisted the agency of the press all 
over the land; He operated on parents 
and Directors and taxpayers, till finally 
he even made his voice reach the halls 
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IMAGination sparks 
with CLAVOLA 


CLAYOLA modeling clay lends itself 
as readily to abstraction as to repre: 
sentation. It is permanently plastic, 
therefore can be used over and over 
again, is waterproof, stainless, harm- 
less, sanitary. In 44-pound, 1-pound 
and 5-pound bricks, in red, blue, yel- 
low, white, green, brown, terra cotta, 
clay color and gray-green. 

MODELINE is a good quality, 
non-hardening modeling clay at a low 
price. Available in 7 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmei!l, Dist. Mar.; Joseph P. Scellato; 
Robert T. Smerdon; Thomas J. Thomas 
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of legislation; and now, HE stands 
forth, the master of his own destiny 
and the saviour of our noble system 
of general education.” 

We pay tribute to Thomas Henry 
Burrowes, the first president of our 
great Association, for his dynamic 
leadership in sending on its way one 
hundred years ago a lusty infant to 
grow to noble strength, the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Education Association. 
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Gladly We Greet You 


We welcome to the teaching profes- 
sion those who are beginning their 
professional career this September. 
This profession is, indeed, an old and 
an honorable one. 

It is a profession of great responsi- 
bilities; it is a profession, also, of un- 
usual rewards. It has about it those in- 
tangibles which, while not easy to spell 
out in sentences and paragraphs, never- 
theless give to it an aura of dignity and 
distinction. 

We are happy to welcome you to 
the goodly company of devoted mem- 
bers of our profession. Here in Penn- 
sylvania and in the school district in 
which you serve, a cordial welcome 
awaits you. It will be evident on the 
faces of those whom you see before 
you on your first day in the classroom. 
It will be expressed in cordial hand- 
clasps and greetings from your fellow 
teachers. It comes to you also from 
your professional organization, the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 

The Association extends to you a 
cordial invitation to become a member 
and to make the PSEA your profes- 
sional home during your teaching ca- 
reer. Most of the benefits which you 
are enjoying are the result of legisla- 
tive achievements of the PSEA prior to 
your coming into service. We are, in- 
deed, proud of our part in making 
these contributions to your being a 
more effective teacher. If in any way 
during your professional career we can 
be of service, please call upon us. 

We extend to you cordial greetings 
and best wishes for a year of signifi- 
cant achievement in your chosen pro- 
fession—teaching—H. FE. GayMan, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


| Social Studies Council 


Plans are being made for the organ- 
ization of a Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies at the PSEA con- 
vention in December. 

A proposed constitution prepared 
under the supervision of John R. Sahli 
of Indiana, president of the PSEA 
Social Studies Round Table, and his 
fellow officers, Besse Ekis of Ford City 
and Milton Klein of Arnold, will be 
submitted to a sub-constitutional com- 
mittee in September for approval. 

The proposed organization will be 


affliated with both the PSEA and the 


National Council for Social Studies. 


Here’s an 


ae 


RCA VICTOR Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools on 45 rpm Records 
(List Price, $99.85) 


RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions. Comprehensive teaching notes 
for each composi- 

tion. Graded 
for rhythms, 
listening, 
singing and 
special ac- 
tivities. Non- 








breakable, 
seven-inch 
records. 
Both +199" 
(RRR ee RS 
for special Plus Tax 
school price 











RCA VICTOR 45 rpm “Victrola” Phonograph 
Model 45EY4 (List Price, $49.95) 


RCA Victor Automatic Phonograph plays as 
many as 14 of the 45 a 

rpm records at the 
flip of a switch. 
*“Golden Throat” 
tone system. 8-inch 
electrodynamic 
speaker. Variable 
tone control. 
Lightweight—only 
1314 Ibs. Ideal for 
classroom use. 


Both for less than cost of 
Record Library on 78 rpm Records Alone 


ORDER TODAY—This special offer 
expires December 31, 1952 





Hundreds of school systems across the nation 
have already taken this opportunity to enrich 
their music programs and, at the same time, 
modernize their record-playing facilities by 
this special, low-cost offer. The combination 
price for the Basic Record Library and the 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonograph is in effect for a 
limited time only. 














*Price does not apply outside continental U.S.A. Tmks. ® 
MAIL COUPON—TODAY 
r--------- ae ae ae oe oe vee 1 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES | 
| Dept. 133Al | 

Radio Corporation of America y 
| Camden, N. J. yo" oh | 
| Please have an RCA Victor dealer call on me. I | 
| want to take advantage of your Special “45” | 
| Offer for Schools. + 
| | 
| Name | 
School a 
| Street. —_ al. | 
| City. State. | 
_——————— J 
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The Challenge of a New 


Century 


UR Pennsylvania State Education 
Association is now entering its 
centennial year. In five years the Na- 
tional Education Association will cele- 
brate one hundred years of profes- 
sional growth at its annual convention 
in Philadelphia, the birthplace of the 
National Association. The united pro- 
fession has done much in a hundred 
years to build and strengthen the 
structure of public education in Amer- 
ica. 

The new century calls upon us to 
make even greater efforts to build our 
profession. Our times demand ever 
better schools, wiser teaching, greater 
men and women in the teaching pro- 
fession. This second century demands 
that we unite for action, to accept the 
challenge of a new age, to face that 
challenge with optimism and without 
fear, and to lead young people wisely 
through the crucial years which lie 
ahead. 


Every Teacher a Member 


I urge every member of the teaching 
profession in Pennsylvania to take up 
the challenge of the new century by 
joining his colleagues in a tremendous 
united effort to build a stronger pro- 
fession by joining his local, State, and 
national associations; by participating 
unselfishly in a program of action for 
the teaching profession; by whole- 
heartedly supporting that united ac- 
tion; by giving of his time, effort, and 
thought in our common professional 
cause. Let us set this goal for our 
profession in this centennial year— 
every teacher in Pennsylvania an ac- 
tive member of a living Local Branch, 
an active and loyal member of a dy- 
namic Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and a participating mem- 
ber of the National Education Associa- 
tion which unites the profession in 
America. 








1“Association Activities.” A checklist of 
State Education Association activities in 
connection with the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram. National Education Association, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 1952. 
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HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
President, PSEA 
Aliquippa 


Every Teacher a Better Teacher 


The new century challenges the 
teacher to teach better than he has 
ever taught before, to be better in- 
formed about vital issues in his com- 
munity life, to believe in great ideas, 
to hold to great principles, and to com- 
pound his strength by joining with his 
professional colleagues in concerted 
thinking and unified action out of 
which will come the integrated pro- 
gram that is necessary for the im- 
provement of the schools. In a current 
release of the National Education As- 
sociation, “Association Activities,” are 
thought-provoking statements 
which challenge the teacher who be- 
lieves that he is sufficient unto him- 
self, or that he can practice his pro- 
fession alone within the four walls of 
his classroom:! 


some 


“A hundred thousand men com- 
ing one after another could not 
move a ton weight, but the united 
strength of fifty could transport it 
with ease.” —George Washington 

“All our dreams of a better day 
will be in vain"if we do not build 
stronger those institutions which 
are nearest us.” 

“The first step toward a greater 
teaching profession is to make up 
our minds to do those things nec- 
essary to build that profession.” 

“We as teachers have a great 
obligation to the American peo- 
ple and to the cause of education; 
separately we can do nothing; col- 
lectively we can influence the fu- 
ture of our nation.” 

“A teacher affects eternity; he 
can never tell where his influence 
stops.”—Henry Adams 

“Our membership dues in pro- 
fessional organizations are an in- 
vestment in our own future.” 


“Unity in the midst of diversity 
is a prerequisite to world unde: 
standing, government, justice, an: 
peace.” 


Can we think on these things <nd 
not be moved to generous giving of 
ourselves to the great cause which we 
would advance? 


No Teacher Stands Alone 


No member of the profession can 
escape the obligation he has to the 
organized profession. Each has a stake 
in it. Each is practically affected by it. 
Each is strengthened as the group he- 
comes stronger, each is weakened by 
its every failure, because improvement 
of the structure and practices of the 
public schools is a matter of our 
group’s concern. 

The individual, no matter how 
strong he may be, no matter how 
wise, cannot adequately meet the prob- 
lems he will face in the profession if 
he stands alone in his classroom. So 
complicated is the pattern of our lives, 
so broad the scope of human problems, 
so dependent are we all on the thoughts 
and actions of countless other people 
in many different places, that the in- 
dividual who thinks alone, who acts 
separately from others, and who 
teaches only from books in the insu- 
lated world of his classroom cannot 
effectively meet the challenges of his 
age. His expert parsing of sentences, 
his cogent explanation of a mathemati- 
cal theorem, his precise exposition of 
a historical event, if they are given in 
a vacuum, will leave the child un- 
moved and untaught. 

It is only when the teacher relates 
the things he teaches to the things of 
a world which he understands that the 
teacher puts flesh and blood to the 
skeleton of knowledge. It becomes ever 
more clear that there is a great neces- 
sity for us who teach to think to- 
gether—not alike, but together—so 
that out of the diversity of our ideas 
and the differences in our viewpoints 
and experiences will come the greater 
unity of thought which is needed to 
build our profession. 


Nor Is the Administrator Isolated 


Nor can the administrator who is 
professionally isolated in his own of- 
fice adequately meet the demands 
which our times place upon him. The 
problems of finance, of personnel, of 
school buildings, of curriculum are 
problems which no administrator can 
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con ider only within the framework of 
loca. conditions. Each of them is con- 
diticned by legislative enactment, de- 
par’ nental regulation, and the ex- 
perionce of other administrators in 
the >tate. 

\o administrator is worthy of his 
office unless he makes an honest and 
sincere attempt to build in his district 
the best possible schools for the chil- 
drea of the community. No adminis- 
trator is doing all that he should until 
he has identified himself with the 
broader interests of his profession, has 
helped to construct its program, has 
supported that program by word and 
deed, and has encouraged all of his 
teaching staff by every legitimate 
means to identify themselves with and 
participate in the affairs of the or- 
ganized profession. 

To accept for his own personal and 
local advantage the results of the labor 
of his colleagues in the profession, 
without his having labored also, would 
be grossly selfish. To accept and con- 
done the existence of bad conditions in 
his schools because of fear, or weak- 
ness, and without using every profes- 
sional advantage he has for improving 
those conditions, would be to succumb 
to the soporific of expediency. That 
would be as unprofessional and un- 
ethical as the commission of any other 
unethical act. 

The times cry out for true leader- 
ship in the administration of the 
schools. Within his professional organ- 





Pennsylvania Headquarters room in Detroit was visited by many dele- 
gates from other states. Of interest were the many exhibits which 
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izations the administrator will find the 
help he needs to enable him to give 
true leadership to the education of 
boys and girls. How great is the ad- 
ministrator’s opportunity for service 
in his profession! How great the re- 
wards he can win! 


The Teacher Is Made 


Responsibility for building a united 
and strengthened profession extends 
into the institutions which educate 
teachers, also. By their attitudes to- 
ward the profession, and in their sense 
of personal responsibility to their pro- 
fession, the faculties of these institu- 
tions can influence our young people 
who will teach in such ways that they 
will come into the public schools in- 
spired by enthusiasm for the mission 
of the teacher, or deadened and made 
cynical by the teachings they have had. 
How, then, can we develop in our 
young teachers that sense of responsi- 
bility they should have had before 
they came to us? 

And so we go forward into a new 
century of professional association; 
into a second century which throws 
down to us the greatest challenges our 
profession has ever had to meet. The 
years which lie’ ahead challenge us so 
to teach boys and girls that they may 
meet uncertainty with confidence, pes- 
simism with bright hope, selfishness 
with bigness of heart, ignorance with 
knowledge, and great lies with greater 
truth. This second century challenges 





“Our glorious land today 
‘Neath educations sway 
Soars upward still...” 


Seconp CENTURY 


the organized profession to give even 
greater leadership and loyalty to the 
cause of building a system of public 
schools in which new generations may 
adequately learn to live productive 
lives in better communities. 


The New Century Challenges PSEA 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association has been our professional 
voice in Pennsylvania for a hundred 
years. For a century the one consistent 
force for improvement of our public 
schools has been exerted by our Asso- 
ciation. The one group in which we 
can find unity of professional purpose 
and organization for professional ac- 
tion has been our Association. Gen- 
erations of boys and girls have prof- 
ited from the victories for the schools 
that we have won. Generations of 
teachers can count their personal gains 
which have come only from the con- 
stant fight we have waged to improve 
the conditions under which the pro- 
fession serves. 

Much has been done, but much re- 
mains to be done. These things are 
the challenges of the new century to 
our profession. Let us join together 
with unity of purpose to meet that 
challenge. And let us join as heartily 
in the National Association’s Centen- 
nial Action Program to unite the pro- 
fession in all of America. 

Membership, Participation, Coop- 
eration, Vision, Unity—out of these 
will come our stronger profession. 


Breton 


told the story of PSEA’s organization and work. Above is the Cen- 
tennial Year section of the exhibit. 





E feo ninetieth annual meeting of the 

NEA at Detroit, June 29 to July 4, 
was one of the most significant in its 
long history. It brought together dele- 
gates from all the states in the Union, 
including Alaska, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, representing 
490,968 members, the largest NEA 
membership ever recorded in its his- 
tory. 

The convention dealt with issues sig- 
nificant in uniting the profession in a 
more powerful organization through 
the closer integration of the activities 
of the local, the state, and the national 
units. It enabled twenty-three depart- 
ments to meet and consider problems 
in their respective fields. It approved 
an action program for the years pre- 
ceding its centennial in 1957. 

It said a fond farewell to Willard 
E. Givens, its devoted executive secre- 
tary for the last eighteen years, and 
gave an enthusiastic welcome to Wil- 
liam G. Carr, who on August 1 be- 
came its executive secretary. 

To write of the NEA convention one 
must include more than the meetings 
in Detroit. The National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards had a pre-convention meet- 
ing at Kalamazoo, June 25-28. 

A leaders’ workshop participated in 


NEA Convention at Detroit 
Plans for Unified Action 


by approximately two hundred state 
and local leaders was held the week 
previous at St. Mary’s Lake, June 24- 
zi. 

The convention was followed by the 
annual workshop of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers at Ypsilanti. 


Significant Action 

The action taken by the Representa- 
tive Assembly in two large areas of 
professional interest undoubtedly will 
be remembered as significant mile- 
stones in the building of a united and 
aggressive profession and professional 
organization. 


National Council on Accreditation of 
Teacher Education 


The 


from 


recommendation — originating 
the National Commission on 





A Gift of Books for Dr. Givens 


Books typical of each state were given Doctor Givens by the State Education Associations. 

The presentation was made by Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary of the PSEA, who 

said in part, “It seems particularly fitting that these tokens of esteem should be books, 

because books are so much the part of the life of the teacher. It is through books that 

we transmit and diffuse knowledge of the ages to the uttermost parts of the earth... .” 

The PSEA book was “Thomas Henry Burrowes” by Robert Landis Mohr. The presentation 
was made at the General Session Monday evening. 


Delegates say farewell to cn 
Executive Secretary and wish a 
new one well. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards for the creation of a Na- 
tional Council on Accreditation of 
Teacher Education was approved. This 
means that at long last the teaching 
profession has joined the procession 
of many of the other major professions 
in accepting responsibility for the 
quality and character of preparation 
of those who join our ranks. 

The proposed commission will con- 
sist of twenty-one persons, six of whom 
shall be selected by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee. Other groups repre- 
sented in the Council include the Chief 
State School Officers, the State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
National School Boards Association, 
and colleges preparing teachers. 

The action approving this Council 
authorized it to serve the following 
functions: (1) To formulate standards 
for teacher preparation through con- 
tinuous research and through consid- 
eration of the recommendations of all 
organizations concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers; (2) to devise 
ways and means of evaluating institu- 
tional programs of teacher education 
by the application of these standards 
on the request of an institution and the 
state authority responsible for the ac- 
creditation desired by the institution; 
(3) to publish lists of institutions ac- 
credited by it. 

This new Council on Accreditation, 
with the enthusiastic support of the 
different agencies indicated, should, in- 
deed, in the years ahead bring teach- 
ing into full professional stature. 


Coordinating Relationships 

The Centennial Action Program ap- 
proved in preliminary form at the 1951 
convention was re-appraised, re-stud- 
ied, and given new emphasis at Detroit. 
Those familiar with the Program re- 
call that it includes approximately 
twenty projects for action by the na- 
tional, the state, and the local associa- 
tions. 
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Displayed at Headquarters in Detroit were PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL covers, 
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legislative bulletins and pictures, PSEA handbooks, and Local Branch publications. Here 
visitors met Dave Stewart and enjoyed Pennsylvania hospitality. 


The significance of the forward steps 
that were made at Detroit on the Cen- 
tennial Action Program grew out of a 
conference on the CAP at St. Mary’s 
Lake, Battle Creek, June 24-27. Here 
under the skillful leadership: of Corma 
Mowrey, junior vice president, who 
served as chairman of the conference, 
leaders from all the states studied and 
discussed the implications of the CAP 
program. The three large sectional 
groups dealt with (1) membership; 
(2) work of the local associations; 
(3) the structure of professional or- 
ganizations. 

Never before in the history of the 
NEA has there been a more profitable 
discussion or a brighter outlook for 
coordinated action by the national, the 
state, and the local associations than is 
emerging through the promotion of 
the Centennial Action Program. At 
last as a profession we are meeting face 
to face the problem of how to coordi- 
nate our structural relationships for 
the most effective results. 


Pennsylvanians 

The Pennsylvania delegates will im- 
mediately recognize the meaning of 
1336. To those who attended the con- 
vention vicariously it was Pennsyl- 
vania Headquarters. Here, indeed, was 
the center of all the activities of the 
Pennsylvania delegates and here, too, 
delegates from other states made fre- 
quent trips to enjoy the hospitality of 
Pennsylvania, to mingle with friends 
of long acquaintance, and to enjoy the 
attractively placed exhibit of materials 
of the PSEA. 

Two hundred Pennsylvania dele- 
gates were active throughout the con- 
vention by participation in workshops, 
clinics, and discussions of committee 
reports. 
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Monday evening two hundred one 
Pennsylvanians joined in the annual 
Pennsylvania dinner and were hon- 
ored to have as guests Doctor and Mrs. 
Givens, J. Cloyd Miller, president of 
the NEA, and Mrs. Miller. 

At the delegate business meeting on 
Tuesday they elected Marjorie Heim- 
berger, Pittsburgh, a member of the 
Credentials Committee; W. W. Eshel- 
man, Fort Washington, a member of 
the Resolutions Committee; Grace I. 
Kauffman, Norristown, a member of 
the Necrology Committee. 

Pennsylvania was honored in the 
election of David H. Stewart, Dormont, 


as First Vice President of the NEA. 


NEA Officers, 1952-53 


President, Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
Ohio 


First Vice President, David H. Stew- 
art, Pennsylvania 


Executive Committee 
Colon L. Schaibly, Michigan 
Martha Shull, Oregon 
David Stoney, South Carolina 


Board of Trustees 
Corma A. Mowrey, West Virginia 


It was a convention that will be long 
remembered. Perhaps the meaning of 
a convention is best expressed in the 
words of a letter of appreciation from 
one of the delegates en route home 
from the convention—“I am a com- 
parative newcomer in ‘the brother- 
hood’ of those who take an active part 
in our professional organizations but 
I have learned a lot and hope to pass 
on to my fellow workers, a true picture 
of the strength, the vision, and worth- 
whileness of both the PSEA and the 
NEA.” 


NEA’s President Pledges 


Loyalty to New Office 


The new president of the NEA, Mrs. 
Sarah C. Caldwell, is a biology teacher 
in Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio. 
When nominated in Detroit, she 
pledged all her energy to her new posi- 
tion. 

“T humbly offer you my best efforts, 
my devoted loyalty, my abounding en- 
thusiasm, and all of my energy. I 
pledge you that I will do everything 
in my power to bring the full force of 
the influence of our united profession 
to bear toward the achievement of the 
objectives that are set forth by the 
members of this Association. 

“T believe that to each one here, and 
to those whom you represent, has been 
delegated the responsibility to promote 
these goals, too. Achievement comes 
from working together. In the incred- 
ibly complex world that is ours, the 
importance of the individual has not 





Mrs. SarAH C. CALDWELL 


declined. Knowledge and skill and hard 
work are as important today as they 
ever were. But as our human rela- 
tions expand and grow more compli- 
cated, no one person can solve our 
problems. They require the energies of 
countless thousands of educators of all 
kinds of abilities who can take the 
initiative in all fields of endeavor. They 
need the intelligence of everyone in 
the profession. 

“This is the Age of Cooperation! 

“To me it is clear that if we are to 
advance and safeguard American edu- 
cation, we must all give our utmost, 
through cooperative efforts based on 
strong foundations and guided by 
blueprints established by our prede- 
cessors, to strengthen the profession of 
teaching. 

“This means there can be no com- 
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— years of service 
placency, no easy business-as-usual at- 
titude. We can’t sit on our favorite 
doorstep and let the rest of the world 
go by. The job calls for a versatility, 
a perspective, and a spiritual courage 
greater than we have ever had before. 





We must earnestly believe in the im- 


portance of our great profession, take 
pride in being a skilled teacher, and 
unite in independent professional asso- 
ciations to protect, aid, and inspire 
each other in this great calling. 

“We should not, we must not be 
satisfied until ours is a profession in 
which the members 
Find joy in helping to build better hu- 
man beings 
All work together harmoniously, 
through democratic practices, for the 
benefit of children and youth, realizing 
that progress is made not by what we 
gain, but by what we give 
Recognize that a sound program of 
work must always be held to the plane 
of reason and fact 
Are undaunted by the challenge of 
further goals, even daring to set higher 
standards for themselves 
Fearlessly oppose all forces that would 
seek to place selfish interests or finan- 
cial gains above the interests of our 
boys and girls. 

“Toward the achievement of such a 
profession I pledge anew to give un- 
stintingly of myself, my time, and my 
resources.” 


David H. Stewart of Dormont, who was elected 
as first vice president of the NEA at the De- 
troit convention, told delegates, “A strong and 
dynamic National Education Association will 
meet every challenge to our schools.” 

PG S 





NEA Executive Secretary 
Stresses Importance of 
Unity 

In response to his introduction as 
Executive-Secretary-Elect of the Na- 
tional Education Association at De- 
troit, William G. Carr spoke with con- 
fidence of the power of the organiza- 
tion to deal with the problems the fu- 
ture would bring. His message is one 
for all teachers in the profession. 


Doctor Carr’s Response 


“To be thought capable of carrying 
forward the work of James W. Crab- 
tree and Willard Earl Givens is a dis- 
tinction of which I shall always be 
proud. For the confidence thus given, 
the Association will receive in return 
all the devotion and energy within my 
power. No one can do more than that; 
no one thus honored would dare do 
less. 

“The invitation to serve the Na- 
tional Education Association as _ its 
Executive Secretary has been accepted 
with no misgivings. This confidence 
does not rest on an exalted opinion of 
my own capacity. It rests on the an- 
ticipation of the cooperation of a re- 
markably capable staff, the guidance 
of your elected officials, and the in- 
spiration arising from the entire mem- 
bership of this organization. 

“You will not expect on this occa- 
sion an extended statement on current 
problems or desirable policies. Such 
declarations are for the future. I would 
like now merely to stress the im- 
portance of unity in the coming year. 
This need for unity during a change 
in the administration of our Associa- 
tion is augmented by current national 
and international tensions. Efforts are 
even now being made to divide us, to 
create splinter organizations, to play 
upon sectional or other prejudices, or 
to embroil our organization in con- 
troversies outside its proper scope. A 
calculated campaign of confusion aims 
to mislead the people of the United 
States into the monstrous error that 
their teachers are led by disloyal peo- 
ple and motivated by disloyal purposes. 
This campaign seeks to divide the pro- 
fession and to divide the teachers from 
the people. 

“If such efforts should succeed, the 
end of our system of education would 
not be far away. It is therefore our 
clear duty, both as teachers and citi- 
zens, to repulse these unprincipled on- 


WitiiaM G. Carr 


slaughts on a great American institu- 
tion. Now is the time to perfect ovr 
own unity and to strengthen our bonds 
with the American people. 

“One year from now you will re- 
ceive from me an accounting of what 
we have been able to accomplish. I in- 
tend to use every available means to be 
able to report to you these things: 

1. That we have not only the 
largest number of active members in 
our history but also the most active 
membership in terms of individual par- 
ticipation in the work of national, 
state, and local professional organiza- 
tions 

2. That we are on schedule, or 
ahead of it, in reaching the other Cen- 
tennial Action goals 

3. That the strategy of our enemies 
to develop a rift between the profes- 
sion and the public has been frus- 
trated, and that the teachers and the 
people of America are united in the 
support of good schools as the primary 
defense for all our other free institu- 
tions. 

“These bright anticipations may per- 
haps be the result of excessive confi- 
dence on the part of one who has yet 
not faced the rough necessity for de- 
cision and action. But if we can re- 
main united, increase our resources, 
deepen our understanding of what we 
want to accomplish, improve our skill 
and diligence in working toward our 
goals, we need not for one moment 
doubt the outcome.” 








Teaching is a learned profession and 
must provide for its own impartation and 
elevation. The Preacher to the Pulpit, the 
Lawyer to the Bar, the Doctor to the Bed- 
side, and the Teacher to his Desk. Each 
has a place, which none of the others can 
fill. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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Let’s Survey the © 


WHY’S, HOW’S, and WHAT'S of a 
High School Geography Course 


Ww" periods have made it evident 
that far too many people are defi- 
cient in geographic knowledge. No one 
knows this better than those returning 
veterans who received presents of wool- 
en clothing while enduring tempera- 
ture heights far exceeding any we have 
ever experienced. While the donors, 
with all sincere intent, forwarded such 
gifts as they deemed befitting the time 
of the year, they failed to take geo- 
graphic factors into consideration. 

A great number of school and lay 
people declare that geography has a 
definite place in the high school curric- 
ulum, yet few defend its placement 
when asked for justification. In fact 
many of the excuses expressed by the 
opposition are so trite and timeworn 
that they can be catalogued and re- 
peated verbatim by most real geog- 
raphers. 

Let us survey just a few of the why’s, 
how’s, and what’s of a possible high 
school course. 

Geography has always been recog- 
nized as a pure earth science. By the 
very virtue that primitive man had to 
study his environment with its many 
implications in order to survive, and 
modern man is still dependent on physi- 
cal environments, geography is not the 
result of other fields of study but rather 
the science from which they have 
sprung. Therefore, it would seem rea- 
sonable that if we are to solve social, 
political, and economic problems which 
originate from natural conditions, we 
should go to the primary source. Why 
then should this information be rele- 
gated to secondary importance in the 
school by integration, correlation, and 
subsequently subordination through 
fragmentary teaching? 


e those days when the Babylo- 
nians looked with curiosity toward 
the Heavens beyond and gave us the 
incentive to study meteorology to that 
period of Hebrew bondage with its in- 
sight into new lands, new laws, and new 
methods, through the geologic study 
made by the Greeks in search of more 
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WILLIAM J. WUNSCHE 


Department of Geography 
Ridley Park High School 


durable and beautiful building stones, 
until the present days, no single study 
has made a greater contribution to 
man’s knowledge. Nor has any needed 
a teacher with a more extensive back- 
ground in the arts, philosophies, and 
sciences. 


Se nda is certainly basic for the 
understanding of customs, habits, 
mores, and ethics that are so important 
in our world concept today. [f we are 
to accept our “shrinking world,” “day 
of internationalism,” and “United Na- 
tions” as realities in order to under- 
stand those with whom we come in 
contact, it would seem we should first 
comprehend reasons which are basic 
to actions and have definite relation- 
ships to natural conditions. 

Thus it would seem to follow that 
with travel and communication should 
come understanding and with under- 
standing a more practical and tolerant 
approach to the problems of others. 
Students are interested in these prob- 
lems and no subject matter in the cur- 
riculum offers more opportunity for 
all to participate at their own level of 
ability and still attain a measure of suc- 
cess. By virtue of the wide scope which 
geography embraces it is likewise the 
most applicable to any type, theory, or 
form of teaching from the most rigid 
and standardized to the most flexible 
program. 

Nature does not follow the pattern of 
man according to his whims and wishes 
but is in a constant state of change and 


flux. It is most important, therefore, to 
have a teacher who is willing to explore 
new fields with students and be willing 
to inspire those students with the zeal 
and zest that comes from curiosity. This 
person should not be one of question- 
able geographic background but one 
who understands at least the elements 
of physiography, meteorology, sociol- 
ogy, economics, race psychology, his- 
tory, and the continental studies. 

He should be willing to prepare, pre- 
sent, and guide charges through care- 
fully planned situations that would lead 
to problem solving based upon the prov- 
en elements of geography. These prob- 
lems might well be any with which we 
are confronted in the newspaper each 
day. The solutions might be individual 
or collective so long as they are arrived 
at on a firm, proven geographic basis. 


A MATHEMATICS friend questioned 
me about this recently. “In mathe- 
matics,” he said, “we work with tan- 
gible proven theories. How can you do 
this in geography since there is so much 
instability in the world today?” Of 
course, my answer was that in any type 
of geographic study we also begin with 
the known facts and proceed to a solu- 
tion. 

It is true that this result is not always 
deterministic but neither is mathe- 
matics in reality, only in theory. Let 
us take just five elements to prove this. 
A bomb was added to an airplane and 
dropped on Hiroshima which sub- 
tracted the population, multiplied the 
problems, divided the thinking of the 
world, and resulted in intrusion and 
confusion. Finally it remains for the 
economic geographers to seek methods 
to restore national stability. 








That has been one of the great fal- 
lacies in the field. Any person taking a 
few courses in history and geography 
is usually termed a social studies major, 
is given a course to teach, and with a 
hodge podge or totally inadequate back- 
ground is expected to present material 
without mastering the technique of any 
one phase in the field. Not only is the 
new teacher confused but think of the 
students and of the impressions created 
in the community. 

It can, therefore, be understood why 
the mathematics instructor was con- 
cerned. Is it not time that all geographic 
groups work together toward strict ad- 
herence to law for state certification as 
other subject groups have done? If we 
are to present our material let us have 
it taught by those persons trained in the 
specific field and with dignity and 
proper consideration. 

Certainly the need, the purpose, and 
the timeliness for geography in the 
high school are evident. This leaves 
only the interest to be promoted, not 
an easy matter to be sure, but one that 
offers a direct challenge. From experi- 
ence we have found that it might even 
be necessary to enroll those students 
who seem to be undesirable to some of 
our more elite colleagues in order to 
get started. This may range through 
the entire scale from so-called low I.Q. 
to “discipline problem” people. They 
will report with just as many attitudes. 


HUS time must first be spent to ob- 

tain student interest, show by cur- 
rent happenings the need, gain confi- 
dence and even discipline toward work 
conduct. But we should likewise be 
willing to wager that these students, 
with the usual few exceptions, would 
obtain and retain as much in the way 





it over the entire room. Having an ex- 
cellent mind and ability to retain les- 
sons after one reading, this lad was 
capable of doing much more work than 
his classmates and in much less time. 
By the time he reported for a course 
in geography as a senior, his cynical 
attitude had not improved one bit. He 
became an outstanding student. He 
tramped through snow, slush, and 
spring thaw to obtain field measure- 
ments on a contour project, visited local 
industries seeking answers to their par- 
ticular adjustments to the geographic 
area, and delved into many books and 
pamphlets for a term paper relative to 
the physiography of one of the Scandi- 
navian countries because of his family 
background. 

Certainly one case does not prove 
our point, but it becomes a very strong 
argument. 


N°’ there seems to remain only the 
question concerning what might 
be taught and this in itself, to any 
geographer, is foolish. There are so 
many things of interest in this world of 
nature; so many in which boys and 
girls are particularly interested. Once 
started a study is almost endless. Here 
again it would seem to depend on par- 
ticular groups and the ability of the 
teacher to probe. We believe, however, 
that definite criteria should be set up 
for each course around which certain 
principles and elements revolve. It 
should be so interchangeable as to be 
fitted in with any group and current 
interest. 

In every general sense this study 
must include the skills necessary in the 
use of instruments and tools of geog- 
raphy, surveys of physical and cultural 
backgrounds, abilities to see and solve 
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of academic progress and more in cur- 
rent knowledge, than in any other sub- 
ject. In addition they will be working 
at their own speeds and particular levels 
of ability with problems that are a part 
of today’s life. 

We are reminded of a boy who 
among other actions had a habit of 
tearing up mountains of wastepaper on 
his desk and when told to dispose of it, 
would take the opportunity to distribute 
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problems, a study of one’s own country 
with its advantages and limitations and 
a general understanding of world 
regions. 


H these are carried out, each per- 
son must discover according to his 
own program and training. 

For example, one might begin with 
a study of the physical background of 
the American Manufacturing Belt, trace 


the economic changes as _ natural 
changes took place, select a typical 
product as related to area adjustment, 
and note problems of migration «nd 
labor. 

From this point one might procced 
to the European area with concentra- 
tion upon similarity and dissimilar:ty 
and a study of one typical region or 
country. Thus combinations of this 
kind constitute a true geographic sur- 
vey and may continue for as many or 
few weeks as necessity demands or stu- 
dent interest invokes. Nor does it need 
to be confined to a particular grade. In- 
tensity may be increased by the use of 
additional readings, inspections into 
more complicated physical, economical, 
and sociological implications and prob- 
lems of more complex thinking. 

The latter is especially important. 
Far too many antiquated ideas remain 
in the mind of the public concerning 
memorization that has been associated 
with geography for so long. We do not 
deny that certain basic principles must 
be learned as in any other subject but 
it is far more important to be able to 
apply information when necessity de- 
mands. 


i story is told that a young G.I. 
attended a course in geography. Dur- 
ing the course of discussion it was men- 
tioned that in certain areas farmers, 
when plowing, double the furrow at 
intervals and at the end of a field. On 
patrol duty one night this young man 
and his companions were ambushed. As 
the enemy began strafing the field, the 
soldier remembered that discussion 
and crawled to the double furrow where 
he remained so well protected that he 
was one of the few unharmed when 
help arrived. 

There can be no revolution in the 
curriculum overnight to establish geog- 
raphy once again upon a firm basis. 
But, the public has already expressed its 
desire for a more thorough geographic 
knowledge. With the aid of all con- 
cerned, the time may not be too far 
distant when courses begin to appear 
on the majority of high school rosters. 





There is no room for contest between 
the languages and literature on the one 
hand and mathematics and the sciences 
on the other. The truths of science are 
useless without accurate terms for their 
expression. The two classes of studies are 
as indispensable in useful education as 
man and wife in happiness, and the con- 
test for superiority about as much out of 
place in one case as in the other. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 





The President Reports 


l’ve had the very special privilege 
this summer of working with teachers 
from all of our states and territories at 
the NEA St. Mary’s Lake conference 
and at the Detroit Convention. Just:a 
few days ago, I returned from the 
WOTP conference at Copenhagen 
where I had the wonderful opportunity 
to meet, talk to, and work with teachers 
from twenty-three different countries. 
Out of these experiences came a 
strengthening of my convictions about 
professional organization in general 
and about our PSEA in particular. 

[ am more firmly convinced than 
ever that each individual teacher has 
great importance to the welfare of the 
whole profession. He has a great and 
growing responsibility for the success 
or failure of our profession in its ef- 
forts to guide and teach well; and a 
greater responsibility in its efforts to 
build and improve the structure of the 
educational system in which we teach 
young people. 

The remarkable thing about my sum- 
mer experiences was not what I learned 
about the differences which exist in 
local or national conditions affecting 
the teaching profession, and not the 
difficulties that language differences 
make when teachers from many coun- 
tries try to communicate with each 
other. The remarkable thing was that 
everywhere the problems of the teach- 
ing profession are startlingly alike. In 
all the states, in all of the countries 
represented at the conference, the teach- 
ing profession, through professional 
organizations, is facing the necessity 
for building its strength by uniting in 
purpose and action to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for children, and 
just as importantly, to improve the 
conditions under which we practice 
our profession. Every teacher has a 
stake in this never-ending effort and a 
share in the rewards for that effort. 

Very simply, this means to me that 
no teacher has discharged all of his 
professional obligations until he has 
become a member, an active member, 
of his professional organizations. He 
has obligations to his profession in the 
community in which he teaches that he 
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can discharge only by becoming a use- 
ful member of his Local Branch, the 
grass root of our organization. Until 
he has identified his thinking and in- 
terests with those of the other members 
of his group at the local level, has giv- 
en of his time and effort to bring about 
the success of the local branch proj- 
ects, has participated openly and cou- 
rageously in its deliberations, and sup- 
ported its policies unselfishly, he has 
not begun to discharge his obligations 
to his colleagues. 

No teacher can, with self respect, 
take a “free ride” on the shoulders of 
his colleagues. Since many of our prob- 
lems are still local problems, it seems 
to me that every teacher must accept 
his share of responsibility for finding 
their answers by enthusiastically join- 
ing and loyally supporting his local 
organization. 

It goes without saying that the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
can only be as strong as its member- 
ship. As the new school year starts, we 
will be approaching the opening of an- 
other session of the General Assembly. 
The Association will have a school im- 
provement program again. The public 
looks to us for leadership, the General 
Assembly for professional thinking. 
Every member of the teaching profes- 
sion will benefit from every educa- 
tional advance that is made, and suffer 
from every failure. Can any teacher 
in Pennsylvania in good conscience 
fail to become an active member of 
the PSEA; can any teacher reject the 
opportunities he has to grow profes- 
sionally through participation in his 
professional organizations? 

Finally, is it possible to see the ends 
of public education in their broadest 
meanings in our democracy without at 
the same time recognizing our educa- 
tional responsibilities as being what 


they are—national as well as local and 


State responsibilities? 

Let us have the vision in Septem- 
ber to make every Local Branch a 
100% Local Branch with every mem- 
ber a 100% member. Let us, in this 
centennial year, strive for 100% mem- 
bership in PSEA. Let us drive for a 
new and higher goal for NEA member- 
ship. We cannot neglect the opportu- 


nities we have better to serve our pro- 
fession. We cannot, after all, escape 
the obligations we have to our profes- 
sion.—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Pres- 
ident, PSEA, Aliquippa 


A Most Important Question 


Have you ever withdrawn money 
from the Retirement Fund? 

Many members of the Retirement 
System have at some time withdrawn 
money from their retirement account. 

If the amount withdrawn has not 
been returned, the member upon re- 
tiring will not have credit for the total 
number of years of teaching service 
and the retirement allowance may be 
greatly reduced. 

Act 608 of 1951 gives members an 
opportunity to reclaim credit for serv- 
ice lost because of the withdrawal of 
contributions from the Fund. 

Recently a teacher recalled that 
some years ago he withdrew about 
$500 from the Retirement Fund which 
represented his contributions for ten 
years of teaching service. He found 
that under the new salary law he would 
have a final salary of at least $4800 
and that if he paid back into the Fund 
the $500 withdrawn it would increase 
his anticipated retirement allowance by 
approximately $700 a year. 

Being a man of action he immedi- 
ately wrote the secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, and asked 
that he be informed of the amount he 
had withdrawn. When the reply was 
received he immediately forwarded to 
the secretary of the Retirement Board 
the exact amount indicated. He now is 
happy because he knows his retirement 
allowance will be based on all his years 
of teaching service. 

If YOU have withdrawn funds, YOU 
also should take immediate action. To 
reclaim credit, funds must be restored 
by July 1, 1953. 

When writing to the secretary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board, it is important that you give 

Your full name 

The name of the school district in 

which you teach 

The name of the county in which the 

district is located. 





Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the School Employes’ Retirement 
Board has submitted the names of J. Maurice Strattan, Kittanning, and B. Paul 
Ross, West Chester, for the slate of nominees. 





» J. Maurice StTrattan began his 
educational career as teaching-principal 
of the borough school at Atglen, Ches- 
ter County, after his graduation from 
the West Chester Normal School in 
1926. With the exception of two years 
at Girard College in Philadelphia, his 
supervisory and teaching experience 
has been entirely in the public schools 
of Chester, Montgomery, Berks, and 
Armstrong Counties. Since 1950 he 
has been the superintendent at Kit- 
tanning. 

Following his normal school work, 
he attended Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and Temple University. He earned 
the B.S. Ed. and M. Ed. degrees at 
Temple, the doctor of education degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Doctor Strattan is well known for 
his service in the field of teacher re- 
tirement. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Retirement Problems since 1946, 
he has had a large share in the efforts 
to improve retirement benefits to 
teachers. 

His professional membership in- 
cludes: PSEA, NEA, AASA, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and Phi Delta Kappa. 


WE 
PRESENT 
<«-»> 


» B. Paut Ross has been registrar 
and director of admissions at State 
Teachers College, West Chester, since 
1947. Born in Jeannette, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Clarion 
and attended the normal school there. 
He holds the Bachelor of Science, the 
Master of Science, and the Doctor of 
Education Degrees from the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Doctor Ross’s experience in public 
schools included teaching and coach- 
ing at Beechwoods High School, Falls 
Creek, supervising principal in the 
Washington Township schools, Jeffer- 
son County, and high school principal 
at Beaver Springs, Snyder County. In 
1945-47 he served as dean and pro- 
fessor of education at Alderson-Broad- 
dus College, Philippi, West Virginia. 
He has also served during the sum- 
mer sessions at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

He holds membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, PSEA, Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and other educational 
organizations. He is a past president 
of the Principals’ Associations in Jef- 
ferson and Snyder Counties. 


J. Maurice Strattan is the candidate recommended by the 1951 PSEA House 
of Delegates in accordance with the action of the 1950 House. On motion of 
Elizabeth G. Beadling, Penn Township, the 1950 House voted “that the PSEA 
House of Delegates each year recommend a candidate to the nominating com- 
mittee of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board.” 


The teacher is greater and better than 
the best school book ever printed. 


Accurate comprehension and free 
thought are indispensable to useful edu- 
cation; but they are not all-sufficient 
thereto. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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It should be known and recognized by 
all teachers, especially those in rural dis- 
tricts, that to learn to work and to respect 
work, is as much a part of the education 
of our youth, as to read, to study Alge- 
bra, or to become acquainted with history. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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Dear Miss North: 


This school term I will have a grou 
of middle grade children who are 
greatly retarded in reading. My prir- 
cipal has told me that he doesn’t care 
what else I do this year just so I bring 


their reading up to grade. How should — 


I begin? I have thought of using onl; 
half as much time for geography, his- 
tory, and science and putting the time 
on drill on the reading skills. Do you 
think this will work? 


Joyce Earnest 


Dear Joyce: 


I fear your plan will work, but will 
work harm to your pupils’ development 
in reading rather than bring the prog- 
ress you desire. Tense feelings hinder 
rather than help reading. If your pupils 
catch your feeling that they must read 
up to a certain grade level, if you build 
up an intensive drill program, you may 
find that the results are just the oppo- 
site of what you want. 

As adults we read when we want to 
know more about something in which 
we are already interested. Children will 
read, too, when they find out that read- 
ing can add to their interests. If you 
will increase rather than decrease the 
amount of time you allot to the social 
studies, you will find an improvement 
in reading may follow. Interest stimu- 
lated through activities, films, experi- 
ments, and projects will turn children 
to books; and as children read more, 
they will read better. 

A good four-point program for mid- 
dle grade retarded readers is: 

1. A rich and varied program of class- 
room activities 

2. A classroom library of attractive 
books and magazines 

3. A minimum of the kind of teaching 
of reading through which the pupils 
have failed to learn to read in their 
previous school experience 

4. A maximum of reading in informal 
situations 

With such a program, there will be, 
I believe, an improvement in reading 
that will please both you and your 
principal. 

Sincerely, 


Meg Hoek 
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Loeal Branch 


Leaders Conferences 


The 12th Annual Series of Local 
Branch Leaders Conferences will be 
held throughout Pennsylvania during 
September, October, and November. 
The purposes of these conferences are 
to 

1. Acquaint our local leaders with 

the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points 

of view and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of Local Branches with 
the PSEA and the NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in promot- 

ing their. programs and solving 
their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 

darity of action, and enthusias- 
tic loyalty to professional organ- 
ization 

5. Develop local leaders 


Tentative schedule for conferences 
is as follows: 


Central Convention District 


September 8, Port Allegany 
September 9, Lewisburg 
September 10, Huntingdon 
September 11, Clearfield 


Central-Western Convention District 


September 18, Jennerstown 
September 25, Indiana 


Eastern Convention District 


November 17, Schuylkill Haven 
November 18, Lehighton 
November 19, Bethlehem 
November 20, Allentown 


Midwestern Convention District 


October 20, Butler 
October 21, Beaver 
October 22, Sharon 


Northeastern Convention District 


October 13, Bloomsburg 
October 14, Tunkhannock 
October 15, Scranton 
October 16, Stroudsburg 
November 5, Wilkes-Barre 
November 6, Wilkes-Barre 
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Northwestern Convention District 


October 6, Warren 
October 7, Edinboro 
October 8, Cochranton 
October 9, Oil City 


Southeastern Convention District 


September 29, Coatesville 
September 30, Doylestown 
October 1, Pottstown 
October 2, Wayne 


Southern Convention District 


September 15, Colonial Park 
September 16, Millersville 
September 17, Shippensburg 


Western Convention District 
September 22, Greensburg 
September 23, California 
September 24, Uniontown 
October 23, Penn Township 
October 27, Pittsburgh 
October 28, Oakland 
October 29, Carnegie 
October 30, Etna 


Invitations to Local Branch presi- 
dents will be issued by presidents of 
Convention Districts. PSEA members 
are invited to attend any of the con- 
ferences within a Convention District, 
but members in excess of the Local 
Branch quota prescribed in the invita- 
tion who plan to attend the dinner 
should make arrangements through the 
Local Branch president. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session at 
5:00 o’clock, a dinner meeting at 6:30, 
and an evening session at 8:00 o’clock. 

These conferences of Local Branch 
presidents and leaders in professional 
organizations are one of our Associa- 
tion’s most outstanding contributions 
toward the promotion of more active 
Local. Branches and the development 
of a greater number of local leaders. 
These conferences are under the super- 
vision of the PSEA Committee on Lo- 
cal Branches and are under the imme- 
diate direction of R. C. Webster, Field 
Secretary, PSEA. 





Classroom Teachers 
Conference 


Bedford Springs 


“Now We are Three” 

The third Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference Friday evening and Saturday, 
October 17 and 18, at Bedford Springs 
Hotel will consider “Three R’s for 
Teachers” — 

Relationships that Strengthen 

Responsibilities that Challenge 

Rewards that Stimulate 

Daniel E. Lewis, the conference 
chairman, and his committee propose 
the following topics for discussion: 

Professional Standards 

Professional Codes 

Professional Membership 

Teacher-Child-Parent 

Teacher-Teacher 

Teacher-Administrator-School 

Director 

Education for World Understanding 

Taxation and Finance 

Legislation 

Educational Services—Internal 

and External 

Local Branch and Subarea Presi- 
dents will be responsible for forward- 
ing to PSEA Headquarters the names 
of delegates and representatives. 

The Executive Board is asking that 
approximately half of the delegates be 
new but that some of them be active 
participants in the work of our pro- 
fessional associations. Increased dele- 
gate privilege for large independent 
district Local Branches has been pro- 
vided. 

The cost of attending the conference 
for the official delegates will again be 
limited to transportation and meals 
while at Bedford Springs. Expenses 
will be carried by the PSEA through 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the Convention Districts. These 
expenses include lodging on Friday 
night and three meals on Saturday. 

It will be necessary for ALL who 
plan to attend to register through 
PSEA Headquarters. We have been 
assured that any who wish to stay over 
Saturday night may have convention 
rates if the Hotel has been advised 
that the privilege is desired. Those who 
do not stay over shall be requested to 
vacate their rooms by six p.m. on 
Saturday. 

This third Classroom Teachers an- 
nual conference will be one more to 
be enjoyed and remembered by all.— 
Auprey S. GRAHAM, President 








Television and Legislation 

Among Education 

Congress Discussion Topics 
The 1952 meeting of the Annual 


Education Congress called by Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for Wednesday, October 1, 


and Thursday, October 2, in the 
Forum, Education Building, will bring 
together school administrators repre- 
senting counties, school districts, and 
the teacher education institutions and 
departments throughout Pennsylvania. 
Attention will be directed to school 
legislation passed by the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly and to current problems 
in educational administration in the 
Commonwealth. 

The Congress will include two ses- 
sions on Wednesday, October 1, and 
two sessions Thursday, October 2. The 
opening session on Wednesday from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon will be de- 
voted to teacher education and second- 
ary school and college relationships. 

At the second session on Wednesday, 
from 2:00 p.m. to 3:30 p.m., the em- 
phasis will be on the instructional pro- 
gram. Wednesday’s schedule of pro- 
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grams will conclude with the Annual 
Congress Dinner which will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel at 6:30 p.m. Harold Benjamin, 
chairman, Division of Foundations of 
Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will be the speaker. 

On Thursday, October 2, the Con- 
gress will continue with a morning 
session held from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 
noon. At the final session Thursday 
afternoon, the school administrators 
will hear a discussion on Television in 
Public Education. 

The programs will consist chiefly of 
discussion and question periods to give 
information to assist school adminis- 
trators in performing the duties of 
their offices. 

On Tuesday, September 30, and Fri- 
day, October 3, both morning and af- 
ternoon, all Department of Public In- 
struction staff members will be avail- 
able in their offices for conferences 
with administrators. 

The plan of scheduling conferences 
preceding the opening of the Congress 
and immediately following it will en- 
able all staff members and administra- 








Dinner Meeting, Pennsylvania Delegates, Detnit Conve 
Givens and his wife were honor guests at the onual Pe 
NEA Convention in Detroit. Mrs. Carolyn K. Matton, Yo 
Herbert P. Lauterbach presented Doctor Givensyith gol 


tors alike to attend the regular Con- 
gress sessions in the Forum Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

Although the Education Congress 
program will be prepared especially 
for county superintendents, district 
superintendents, supervising principals, 
presidents of State Teachers Colleges, 
heads of departments of education in 
colleges and universities, and _presi- 
dents of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, anyone interested in education is 
cordially invited to attend. 

The Education Congress Committee 
consists of Paul L. Cressman, director, 
Bureau of Instruction; Henry Klon- 
ower, director, Teacher Education and 
Certification; Everett A. Quacken- 
bush, director, Bureau of School Ad- 
ministration; George H. Richwine, as- 
sistant secretary, Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board; and C. Her- 
man Grose, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
chairman. 
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School Directors and 
Secretaries to Convene 


October 7-8 


The 56th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association will be held in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harris- 
burg, Tuesday and Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 7-8. Again the convention will be 
combined with that of the School 
Board Secretaries. 

The Secretaries will open their con- 


vention Tuesday morning, October 7. : 


At 2:15 p.m. of that day, the Directors 
will open their convention and join 
with the Secretaries for an afternoon 
general session followed by four sec- 
tional meetings. The two associations 
will also hold a joint evening session. 

On Wednesday, October 8, the Di- 
rectors will have one session, broken 
by a musical program and a short in- 
termission. 

Among the speakers already sched- 
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uled are Governor John S. Fine; Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
Francis B. Haas; John Fisher, Can- 
ada’s ace broadcaster and _ lecturer; 
and M. Eunice Hilton, educator and 
lecturer, Syracuse University. 


Elementary School 
Principals to Meet in 
Reading 


The first Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association will 
be held October 2 and 3 in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Berkshire Hotels, 
Reading. With the theme “Freedom to 
Lead,” study groups will be held un- 
der the following topics—The princi- 
pal works with the teacher; with the 
pupil; with the parent; with the spe- 
groups; with the  superin- 
tendent; with other principals; the 
principal uses the resources of the 


cialized 


community. 

For further information, write to 
Hazel Everett, conference chairman, 
Jenkintown public schools, or J. Har- 
old Klopp, co-chairman, Amanda E. 
Stout School, 10th and Spruce Sts. 
Make room reservations with the hotel. 


Secondary Principals 
Announce Convention 
Plans 


The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, will be 
held in Harrisburg on Monday and 
Tuesday, October 13 and 14. 

The speakers at the Monday sessions 
in the Forum will be the Honorable 
Carroll D. Kearns, member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, and Paul 
Foote, vice president of Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration. Frederick L. Pond of the 
Department of Public Instruction will 
conduct a panel on Supervision for 
Better Teaching, and Oscar Granger 
of Haverford High School will lead a 
symposium on the Kellogg Foundation 
study of the high school principalship. 

The dinner meeting in the ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel on Monday 
evening will hear Rev. Howard C. 
Scharfe of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh. Dr. Scharfe is an 
outstanding speaker and civic leader 
in the western end of the State. The 
William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, will furnish music for the eve- 
ning. 











Suggested Program of 


Action for Local Branches 


10. 


During September and 


October 


. Convene Executive Commit- 


tee, work out and get ap- 
proval of Committee chair- 
men and personnel 


Develop a program of ac- 
tion and publicize a half- 
year’s calendar of meetings 


Plan membership campaign 


Plan early for a social meet- 
ing or picnic with new 
teachers, school board mem- 
bers and wives (or husbands) 
as guests 


Feature at a regular meet- 
ing reports to membership 
of: 


a. Penn Hall Workshop 
b. NEA Convention 


c. Members’ Summer Ac- 
tivities of interest to all 


Plan American Education 
Week observance November 
9-15. Order materials from 
NEA “Order Folder” 


Post this reminder pertain- 
ing to the fall elections: 


September 13 is the last day 
to register for voting at the 
General Election, Novem- 
ber 4 


Publicize District Conven- 
tion and urge attendance of 
membership ; 


Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to Convention District 
and PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 


Plan for attendance of full 
Local Branch delegation at 
fall Local Branch Leaders’ 
Dinner Conferences. (See 
page 15) 


Plan appointment of Local 
Legislative Committee in 
November after the general 
election 


Note the dates of the State- 
wide Classroom Teachers 
Conference—October 17-18 
—Bedford Springs Hotel 
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PSEA Convention 
District Presidents 
Announce Plans 


Central 

The Central Convention District of 
the PSEA will hold its annual conven- 
tion in the city of Williamsport on 
October 9 and 10. The Williamsport 
school district and the following coun- 
ties, Lycoming, Clinton, Centre, 
Union, and Snyder, will hold their an- 
nual institutes in conjunction with the 
convention. 

The executive council of the Cen- 
tral Convention District and the vari- 
ous superintendents have made a real 
effort to bring outstanding educators 
to the convention, according to Law- 
rence EK. McKnight, president. 

During the two days, the teachers 
and administrators will have an op- 
portunity to hear the following edu- 
cators: 

Kenneth McFarland, former superin- 
tendent of schools, Topeka, Kansas, 
at the present time educational con- 
sultant and lecturer for General Mo- 
tors Corporation and the Readers’ 
Digest 

The Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
State Senator and PSEA director of 
public relations 


Kai Jensen, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin 


The Honorable Harold Kessinger, Mu- 
nicipal Judge of Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey 


Donald Durrell, dean of the School 
of Education, Boston University, one 
of the most outstanding authorities in 
the teaching of reading in the United 
States 


Glenn Blough, specialist in elementary 
science, United States Office of Edu- 
cation 

Dr. Frederick Maroney, dean of stu- 
dents, Brooklyn College, author of a 
textbook in the teaching of health 
which is used by many schools in 
Pennsylvania 


P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania School Directors As- 
sociation 
William Duncan of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
Italo Luther deFrancesco, director of 
art education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 


Herbert P. Lauterbach, President of 
the PSEA, Aliquippa 


In addition to these people from 
outside the Central Convention Dis- 
trict which comprises fourteen coun- 
ties in the central part of the State, 
there will be numerous educators from 


the colleges and school districts with- « 


in the area participating in the sec- 
tional and departmental meetings. 


Central -Western 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Central-Western District will be 
held October 16 and 17 at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana. The theme 
will be “Education for World Citizen- 
ship.” 

Among the speakers scheduled for 
the conference are: Gustave L. 
Schramm, judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Pittsburgh; LaVerne Strong, cur- 
riculum consultant, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; John L. Clark, professor of 
education, Columbia University; Her- 
bert Sorenson, professor of education, 
University of Kentucky; Robert Bream, 
professor of education, Lehigh Univer- 
sity; C. Herman Grose, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner, professor of art, 
Buffalo, New York, State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Cooperating organizations in the 
Central-Western Conference include: 
Central-Western Convention District of 
the PSEA, Armstrong County, Ford 
City, Indiana County, Indiana City, 
Kittanning, Nanty-Glo, Punxsutawney, 
and Windber Teachers Institutes, and 
the State Teachers College. 


Eastern 

The annual convention of the East- 
ern District will be held in Allentown, 
Friday, October 10. Speakers will be 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, President of 
PSEA, and William H. Stringer, as- 
sistant editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Edwin D. Clauss, president 
of the district, announces that the 
theme will be “Education and Na- 
tional Security.” 


Midwestern 

On October 3 the twenty-first annual 
Midwestern District Convention will 
meet in New Castle for inspiration and 
business. The departments and sections 
will convene from 9:45 a.m. to 12:00 
noon. Each department and section has 
planned its program. This year two 
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new round tables have been added, . 


Future Teachers of America and 
School Secretaries. 

\ commercial exhibit will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral for teachers to inspect some 
of the new materials available. 

The general session will be held at 
1:45 p.m. in the auditorium of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. The keynote 
peech, “Conversationally Yours,” will 
he given by Lucile La Chapelle, a lec- 
iurer from Oak Park, Illinois. The 
hallenge of her message is to be, “You 
are better than you sound.” This 
should be of interest to all educators. 

The music department of the district 
will present music for the program. 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, President of 
the PSEA and a member of the Mid- 
western District, will bring greetings. 
C. Earl Shank, secretary-treasurer, will 
report the action and recommendations 
of the House of Delegates which met 
on September 23 at New Castle. 

Fern McCune, Ambridge, is acting 
president of the Midwestern District. 


Northeastern 

The Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, H. Austin Snyder, Sayre, presi- 
dent, will meet in Stroudsburg, October 
9 and 10. 


Northwestern 

Otis A. Crosby, senior administra- 
tive assistant, Department of Informa- 
tion Service of the Detroit public 
schools, will be the featured speaker 
for the afternoon session of the North- 
western Convention District, October 
20, in Strong Vincent High School, 
Erie. 

As a prelude to the afternoon ses- 
sion, the Meadville High School cho- 
rus, under the direction of Paul Ingle- 
field, will present several selections. 

The morning session will open with 
an invocation by the Reverend G. S. M. 
Doremus, retired minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Girard. Greetings 
will be extended by John M. Hickey, 
superintendent of the Erie public 
schools, and by Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
President of the PSEA. David H. 
Stewart, superintendent of the Dor- 
mont public schools and first vice 
president of the NEA, will also give a 
brief message. The Erie Academy 
High School band, directed by How- 
ard E. Forbes, will present the colors 
and play for the morning session. 

To complete the morning program, 
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26 section meetings have been ar- 
ranged. 

Exhibits will also be a feature of 
interest. A Public Relations booth with 
various pamphlets for free distribu- 
tion, posters, and other helpful ideas 
for Public Relations chairmen is be- 
ing planned by Kathryn Barber of 
Erie, public relations chairman for 
the convention district. 

Officers for the district are: Hazel 
Rankin, Franklin, president; Floyd 
B. Peters, superintendent of Crawford 
County schools, first vice president; 
Dan V. Skala, Lawrence Park, Erie, 
second vice president; William C. 
Frye, Meadville, secretary-treasurer; 
and Kenneth D. Frantz, assistant su- 
perintendent of Erie County schools, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Southern 

The 27th convention of the South- 
ern District will be held in Harrisburg 
on October 17. Mrs. Carolyn K. Mor- 
ton, York, president, announces the 
theme to be “Our Responsibility ‘in 
Education.” 

Registration will begin at 8:30 a.m. 
in the entrance hall of the William 
Penn High School. A book and art 
exhibit is being set up in the gymna- 
sium of the high school. The meetings 
are scheduled for this building or for 
the adjoining new Camp Curtin school 
building. A musical program, under 
the direction of Willet G. McCord, will 
be presented by the music department 
of the Harrisburg schools. 

At the general session at 10:00 a.m., 
devotions will be in charge of Reverend 
Sheridan Watson Bell, Pastor of the 
Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg. 
Greetings to the convention will be 
brought by Clarence EK. Zorger, super- 
intendent of schools, Harrisburg; Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, President of the 
PSEA; and Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Governor John S. Fine will give the 
address. 

The departments will convene at 
1:30 p.m. and the sections and round 
tables at 3:00 p.m. 

Secondary and elementary teachers 
will meet jointly to organize a Class- 
room Teachers Department. President 
Herbert P. Lauterbach will address 
this group. The Future Teachers of 
America Department will have as its 
speaker William Shoppell, president of 
the Pennsylvania FTA and newly elect- 
ed national president of FTA. The De- 


partment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum will have a panel on the topic, 
“Lived Patterns for Peace.” 


Western 

The Western Convention District 
will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference which is 
scheduled for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, October 8, 9, 10, 1952, in 
Pittsburgh. 

The Administration Sections will 
open the meetings on October 8 with 
Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut; C. 
Herman Grose, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Department of Public Instruction; 
and Benjamin Spock and W. Glenn 
Srodes, medical doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, as speakers. 

A. W. Beattie, superintendent of the 
Allegheny County schools, and his col- 
leagues have planned an interesting 
program for Thursday, the first day of 
the Allegheny County Institute. Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, President of the 
PSEA, will bring greetings. Speakers 
will be H. Edmund Bullis, consultant, 
the Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, and Harold Benjamin, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Two general meetings will be held 
on Friday, one in the Syria Mosque 
and the other in the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorial Hall. These meet- 
ings are under the sponsorship of the 
Pittsburgh schools and the Allegheny 
County schools. Hanson Baldwin, mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times, 
and Abram L. Sachar, president of 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, will be the principal speakers. 

Another feature of the Western Con- 
vention District meeting will be the 
Classroom Teachers Dinner to be held 
Friday evening in the social room of 
the First Baptist Church. The speaker 
will be Nilkanth Chavre, a native of 
India. 

Helen M. Brennan, president of the 
Western Convention District, will pre- 
side at the annual meeting of the 
House of Delegates which will be held 
Saturday morning, October 25, in 
Conference Room A, Board of Educa- 
tion building. 

S. P. Franklin, chairman of the 
Conference; George W. Hoffman, sec- 
retary, the Advisory Board; and the 
executive committee of the Western 
Convention District work together in 
planning the conference program. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES “Gy 
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Executive Council 
May 3, 1952 


The 1952 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, May 3, at 
1:25 p.m., with Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
President, presiding, following a joint 
meeting of the Council and the Bill of 
Rights Committee. 


Rott Catt—Present were A. Nelson 
Addleman, A. G. Breidenstine, Helen 
M. Brennan, Mark N. Burkhart, Edwin 
D. Clauss, John E. Davis, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Law- 
rence E. McKnight, Kerr Miller, Mrs. 
Carolyn K. Morton, Hazel Rankin, J. 
Wallace Saner, H. Austin Snyder, Wil- 
lard M. Stevens. 

Absent but accounted for: Harry N. 
Gasser and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent, at the joint meet- 
ing. He was not present at the after- 
noon session. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, Ro- 
land Wallisch, elementary teacher from 
Bavaria, and members of Headquar- 
ters Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Saner, 
seconded by Mr. Burkhart, the min- 
utes of the March 22 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lau- 
terbach reported on the meetings in 
which he had participated since the 
last meeting of the Executive Council. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Morton, the Council 
approved the financial statement of the 
Association for the month of March 
as presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Education Bulletin—On motion of 
Mrs. Graham, seconded by Mr. Sny- 
der, the Executive Secretary was au- 
thorized to negotiate the contract with 
the Telegraph Press for the printing 
of the Education Bulletin for next year. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL—On 
motion of Doctor Breidenstine, sec- 
onded by Mr. Saner, the Executive 
Council approved the contract with the 
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Sowers Printing Company for print- 
ing the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL for next year as presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
a report of activities from March 12 to 
April 23. He commented on the Wen- 
ders case in Wayne County and the 
court decision in the Shenandoah 
Teachers’ case. On motion of Mr. Sny- 
der, seconded by Miss Brennan, Mr. 
Adler was instructed to continue in- 
vestigation of the Wenders case. 


LEGISLATION—State—T he Executive 
Secretary said that representatives from 
eighteen State-wide groups had met to 
discuss the problem of assessments and 
that further conferences would be held. 


Federal—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. Clauss, the Ex- 
ecutive Council approved the follow- 
ing resolution with reference to school 
building legislation: The Pennsylvania 
State Education Association goes on 
record for immediate passage of legis- 
lation by the Congress to provide for 
financial assistance from the federal 
government for public school build- 
ings within the respective states. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

The President and the Executive 
Secretary reported on meetings of the 
PSEA committees held during the 
month of April. The Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents reported activities at 
the convention district level, and the 
Presidents of Departments interest in 
department activities. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Budget—Mr. Lumley, chairman, pre- 
sented the budget for 1952-53 as ap- 
proved by the Budget Committee. 
Upon his recommendation, Doctor 
Stevens made, Doctor Breidenstine 
seconded, a motion to set the salary 
of the Executive Secretary independ- 
ent of the salary schedule as adopted 
by the 1951 Executive Council. Mo- 
tion carried. 

A motion was made by Doctor Ad- 
dleman, seconded by Mr. Guhl, that 
the allocation of the Budget Commit- 
tee for the Department of Classroom 
Teachers be amended by adding $1500 
to the budget allotment for that De- 


partment, to make a total of $7500. 
Motion carried. 

The budget was adopted, as amend- 
ed, upon motion of Mr. Lumley, sec- 


onded by Mrs. Morton. 


Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1952 
June 30, 195 
RECEIPTS: 
I. Membership Dues 
Il. Advertising 
III. Subscriptions to JourNaL .. 
IV. Subscriptions to Education 
Bulletin 
V. Interest and Dividends .... 
VI. Miscellaneous 
VII. Local Branch Workshop ... 
VIII. PSEA Defense Fund 


$270,000.0 
30,000.0 
3,800.0: 


5,500.( 
500.0 
500.00 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

TOTAL RECEIPTS $322,300.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
I. General Control 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 
IiI. Association Activities 
. Pa. ScHoot JourNAL ... 
. Education Bulletin 
3. National Meetings 
. State Meeting 
. Committees 
. Special Services 
. Convention Districts ... 
. Departments 
. Dues to Other Organiza- 
tions 
. Local 
ences 
1. Local Branch Workshop 
12. NEA Institute of Organ- 
izational Leadership .. 
3. National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Devel- 
opment 
. Entertaining Foreign 
Delegates 
. Future Teachers 
America 
Permanent Headquarters 
Retirement and Social Secu- 
rity for Assn. Employes .. 
Fixed Charges 
Attorney Service 
Special Recommendations 
PSEA Defense Fund 
Welfare 
Miscellaneous 


$ 36,800.00 
91,180.00 


55,000.00 
12,500.00 
14,650.00 

8,000.00 
20,125.00 

3,035.00 
23,000.00 
12,350.00 


600.00 

Leaders’ Confer- 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 


150.00 


500.00 
250.00 


1,000.00 
10,260.00 


15,300.00 
1,153.00 
5,500.00 
4,500.00 
2,000.00 

13,000.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $346,603.00 
SUMMARY: 

Balance on hand 

ning of period 

Receipts for year 


at begin- 
$ 91,448.96 
322,300.00 


$413,748.96 
346,603.00 


Total, Balance and Receipts 
Expenditures for year 


Balance on hand at end of 
period 


$ 67,145.96 
Social Committee—Upon motion of 
Doctor Stevens, seconded by Doctor 
Addleman, plans of the social commit- 
tee for the Detroit Convention were 
approved. These plans include a Penn- 
sylvania dinner Monday night at the 
Detroit Leland Hotel, open house 
Thursday night, and plans for stimu- 
lating and advancing the campaign for 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 








HOW TO USE RICHARDS 
AS 3 CLASSROOM UNITS 


Select the 4 volumes on Science and 1 on Applied 
Science and group them together with the Index 
volume. You now have a complete Science ency- 
clopedia. Do the same for the Social Studies and 
Library groups and add the indexes which are 
furnished extra. This makes three complete class- 
room groups: 


Group 1. Science 
Group 2. History and Geography 
Group 3. Art, Biography, Leisure Time Activities 





Find out why RICHARDS TOPICAL is different 
from other encyclopedias and has many distinct 
advantages, including a study outline for each topic 
with complete cross references. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES 
ano LIBRARY CLASSES 


Here’s good news for budget-minded schools...a 
15 volume set of RICHARDS TOPICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA that you can use as three com- 
plete references in your classrooms. Teachers and 
librarians are enthusiastically singing its praises. 
Says one Social Science teacher: 

“Our school budget is small and we have to make 
every dollar stretch as far as possible. We find 
Richards Topical answers our every reference need. 
It makes learning easier for the student and a 
pleasure for the teacher. It is an ideal classroom 
teaching aid.” 


Things that belong together 
are found together 


RICHARDS TOPICAL uses a new and different 
approach to fact finding. It makes pupils want to 
learn and encourages their thirst for knowledge 
by providing a “topical arrangement of subject 
matter. For example: in the usual encyclopedia, 
related subjects as airplanes (under “A”), Rail- 
roads (under “R”), Ships (under “S”) are scat- 
tered through several volumes. In RICHARDS 
TOPICAL, all these subjects are under the single 
topic, TRANSPORTATION. 


15 VOLS ¢ 8,600 PAGES ¢ 12,000 PICTURES * SPINAL INDEX 





Write Today for Money Saving Offer to Schools 


THE RICHARDS CO. 


NEW YORK e MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 


Send all inquiries to the NATIONAL SCHOOL and LIBRARY DIVISION, 
The Grolier Society, 125 South 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 






















Doctor Stewart’s candidacy through- 
out the entire convention. 


LecaL AssistaNcE—Mr. Adler report- 
ed on the investigation of the Finnan 
case. It was the consensus of the 
Council that financial assistance should 
not be granted. 


(At 4:00 p.m. Miss Rankin withdrew. ) 


STATE-WIDE SALARY Stupy—Mr. Mos- 
er made a progress report on replies to 
the first request in connection with 
State-wide salary schedules in the sec- 
ond and third class districts. 


Loca Brancu LEADERS WorKsHOP— 
Mr. Webster reported that plans were 
progressing satisfactorily for the 


Penn Hall Workshop. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Candidacy of Doctor Stewart—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Stevens, seconded by 
Doctor Addleman, the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee of 
the Executive Council to assist Mr. 
Gayman in plans for the campaign for 
Doctor Stewart’s election as First Vice 
President of the NEA. The following 
committee was appointed: H. E. Gay- 
man, chairman; Mrs. Audrey S. Gra- 
ham, Mark N. Burkhart, A. G. Breid- 
enstine, Helen M. Brennan, John M. 
Lumley, and Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
President, ex officio. 

New BusINEss 

Committee on Code of Competence— 
Mr. Lauterbach stated that he would 
shortly appoint this committee in ac- 
cordance with the action of the House 
of Delegates. 


Committee to Edit Booklet—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Burkhart, seconded by 
Miss Brennan, the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
eliminate all inconsistencies and _ to 
prepare for printing the Bill of Rights, 
the Code of Competence, and the Code 
of Ethics. 


Southern Convention District—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Davis, seconded by 
Doctor Addleman, the Council ap- 
proved an additional allocation of 
$200 to the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict. 


COMMUNICATION 

J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, re 
Municipal Authority Act of the recent 
session of the General Assembly. On 
motion of Mr. Lumley, seconded by 
Miss Brennan, the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
meet with Doctor Haas and discuss in- 
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terpretations of the Act. The President 
appointed the following committee: 
Mr. Lumley, chairman, Mr. Gayman, 
Doctor Addleman, Mr. Snyder, Mr. 
Burkhart. 

Next MeetiInc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Saturday, 
June 7. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 4:45 p.m. the 
Council adjourned. 


Professional Planning 

The Committee on Professional 
Planning met on April 26 and May 24 
with Norman C. Brillhart, chairman, 
presiding. 

The committee discussed the pros 
and cons of the proposal to establish a 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Programs of Teacher Education in the 
United States. The committee voted to 
prepare two articles for the JOURNAL 
giving teachers information with re- 
spect to consolidation—jointures and 
mergers of districts——EucENE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education 
Institutions 

The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions met in Harrisburg on March 29. 
Clyde Uhler, Easton, chairman, pre- 
sided while the committee discussed 
the promotion of FTA and PFTA ac- 
tivities and the budget for committee 
work. It was voted that a separate 
budget be recommended for PFTA. 

To acquaint prospective employers 
with the membership activities of FTA 
organizations, it was proposed that 
provision be made in all placement 
folders for a record of FTA and PFTA 
activities and membership if applicable 
to the candidate.—Lucy A. VALERO, 
Secretary 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee met 
in Harrisburg April 18-19, May 17, 
and June 14, Thomas W. Watkins, 
chairman, presiding. On the agenda 
for discussion at these meetings were 
a follow-up distribution of the Opin- 
ionnaire, public relations activities in 
convention districts, and reports from 
Local Branches. 

The Committee considered the pub- 
lication of a news letter, a new Public 
Relations Handbook, and a series of 
“Ed Sez” posters. Approval was given 
by the Executive Council for the new 


Handbook and for publication of “!.d 
Sez” posters for six months. 

The Committee also considered ts 
participation in the Penn Hall Wor<.- 
shop and the Bedford Springs Class- 
room Teachers Conference.—ELIz\- 
BETH G. BEADLING, Secretary 


Local Branches 

Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, chairman, 
presided at the May 16-17 meeting of 
the Committee on Local Branches. The 
secretary gave a report on the number 
of returns of the annual Local Branc) 
Report Form. Other items on_ the 
agenda were the schedule of the fall 
Local Branch Leaders Conferences ani 
plans for the Penn Hall Workshop.— 
RayMonp C. WEBSTER, Secretary 


Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights Committee, Chair- 
man William A. Yeager presiding, dis- 
cussed further the sections of the Bill 
of Rights at a meeting in Harrisburg 
on May 3.—VireintA D. McMIcHAEL, 
Acting Secretary 


Opportunities to Teach 
Abroad 

The Department of State, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, and the Of- 
fice of Education announce opportuni- 
ties for approximately 190 experienced 
American elementary and secondary 
teachers under the United States Edu- 
cational Exchange Program author- 
ized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress, 
and other exchange programs. 

Teachers interested in these oppor- 
tunities may secure application blanks 
from the Division of International 
Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Applications must be submitted 
before October 15, 1952. 


October 24— United 
Nations Day 

The National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day has prepared a 
‘Leaders’ Guide” to help communities 
and individuals plan observances. The 
theme this year is to be “Celebrate 
United Nations Day this Year by Send- 
ing Gifts and Greetings World Wide 
through United Nations Birthday Par- 
ties with a Purpose.” 

Materials for promotion of 1952 
United Nations Day may be received 
from the National Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Day, 816 Twenty- 
first St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW BOOKS 








FUNDAMENTAL Joss IN EL ectriciry. Edgar 
C. Perry, Superintendent, Indiana, and 
Schafebook. 306 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.60 

This new second edition for beginners pre- 

sents an introductory chapter on the funda- 
mentals of electricity which gives the student 
a general knowledge of the subject before he 
starts on the job. There is material on elec- 
tronics, television, lighting and types of 
lamps, and selection of motors. All illustra- 
tions have been modernized and new ones 
have been added. The book is aimed to give 
the student a broad knowledge of electrical 
theory which can be translated into actual 
practice. It presents 133 jobs with a step-by- 
step approach so that the student may pro- 
gress at his own rate of speed with a mini- 
mum of guidance from the instructor. 


COMPARATIVE EpucaTion. Edited by A. H. 
Moehlman and J. S. Roucek. 638 pp. 
Illus. Dryden Press. $4.50 

Doctor Moehlman writes the opening chap- 
ter on Education in Various Cultures, the 
one on Education in the United States of 

America, and also Education in Germany 

and India. Authors of the chapters on edu- 

cation in the other countries are George I. 


Sanchez, Herbert Schueler, S. J. Hurwitz, 
G. F. Kneller, J. S. Roucek, W. H. E. John- 
son, M. M. Chambers, Douglas Rugh, and 
Theodore Hsi-En Chen. The final chapter, 
Efforts at Internationalism in Education, is 
written by Emil Lengyel. 


Capito. Hitt. Desider Holisher and Graham 
Beckel. 144 pp. Illus. Henry Schuman. 
$3 

A portrayal of Congress as a human insti- 
tution illustrated by 100 photographs taken 
especially for this book. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, officers, citizens, and _ school 
groups are all shown here as they throng the 
halls of our national legislature. Pictures and 
text trace the process of lawmaking and the 
busy lives of the lawmakers. Shown, too, are 
art treasures that enshrine American history. 


Put Democracy To Work. Ruth H. Wagner 
and Ivah E. Green. 146 pp. Illus. Henry 
Schuman. $3 

The authors designed this book to bring 
home the root meaning of our way of life by 
showing its living connection, not only with 
the facts of the past, but with the problems 
of the present and future; not only with our 
accomplishments, but with our unfinished 




















THE JERRY BOOKS—A close sec- 
ond—for these stories dramatize 
everyday experiences realistically. 
They stimulate every child to the 
excitement of the world about him. 
4 Jerry books—primer through 3rd grade. 
Write for descriptive folder—or ask our 
representative to show you these books. 
Just ask for our Good Books Catalog 
for 1952-1953. It illustrates and de- 
scribes hundreds of interesting books. 





1632 Indiana Avenue 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


From coast to coast ea 


Sam helps teachers develop 
the pupil’s desire for read- 
ing. The high interest, com- 
bined with easy reading, is 
a powerful antidote for TV. 
Suspense, mystery, excite- 
ment — without blood and 
thunder. Then, to draw the 
lasso tight, there are gay, 
humorous, colorful draw- 
ings by Jack Merryweather. 
Each book features a care- 
fully graded vocabulary. 





6 Cowboy 
Sam_ books 
—primer 
through 3rd 
grade 














¢ Publishers 
a Chicago 16, Illinois 





| of American Ideals, 


business. It clarifies what democracy means 
in relation to world realities as they now 
exist: the United Nations, the present prob- 
lem of Communism, the search for peace, 
facts about race, UNESCO and the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, our duties 
and responsibilities as well as our rights and 
privileges, and the supreme importance of 
the individual. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
Scuoots. Third Edition. Arthur C. Bin- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania, and 
David H. Bining, Ridley Park High 
School. 360 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.25 

This revision of a “methods” text is im- 
proved by the “tightening up” of writing and 
organization. It is completely modernized 
through the addition of new material. The 
authors have presented the changes that 
have taken place in teaching the social 
studies in secondary schools, evaluated the 
various educational theories, presented new 

methods of teaching, and emphasized the im- 

portance of the work of the social studies 

teacher in civic training and the development 
of well-rounded personalities. 


Buitpinc HeattH. Dorothea M. Williams. 
Grades 7-9. 444 pp. Enyoyinc HEALTH. 
Evelyn G. Jones. Senior High School. 
446 pp. Illus. Lippincott 

Health textbooks written in conversational 
style. The junior high book discusses the 
body and its functions, gives appropriate em- 
phasis to the process of growing up, and 
encourages self-evaluation of health habits 
and health improvement. It has four units, 
each chapter of which begins with a textual 
overview and a picture preview. The senior 
high school book centers its health informa- 
tion around attractive appearance and phys- 

ical fitness. It contains five units with 402 

individual sections for study. Both books 

have listings of related films, filmstrips, and 
outside reading references. 


ADOLESCENCE. Marguerite Malm and Olis G. 
Jamison. 520 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$5 

“Adolescence” is divided into three sec- 

tions: Introducing the Adolescent—which 
tells who the adolescent is, why we should 
study him, and what the “world of the ado- 
lescent” is like; The Adolescent and His 
Adjustment—in which there is consideration 
of each aspect of the adolescent’s adjustment 
—the physical, the heterosexual, the social, 
the emotional, the spiritual, the mental hy- 
giene, and the vocational; Major Influences 
of the Adolescent—in which the home, the 
community, and the school are considered in 
their relationships with the adolescent. 


THe Unitrep States in Literature. Book 3 
of the America Reads Series. Pooley, 
Blair, Hornberger, and Farmer. 736 pp. 
Illus. Scott, Foresman. $3.72 

The first two sections of this literature are 

“The Growth of Our Nation,” a chronological 

presentation of the people moving, settling, 

expanding America, and “The Development 

” which traces American 

beliefs. The third section, “Men and Books,” 

is a study of America and Americans through 
the lives and words of six literary men. The 
fourth, “Changing Literary Patterns,” re- 


| veals America through its evolving types of 
| literature. 
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Books Received 


Win. C. Brown Co., Publishers, Dubuque, 
lowa: 
FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETIC: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INTERPRETATIONS. Kindergarten through 
Grade 8. L. W. Harding. $2 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND 
Community. Elizabeth McHose. $3.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
\{BUNDANT Lire. A Doctor Speaks of 
Health. F. H. Glazebrook. $3 
Every Winp oF Doctrine. M. C. Barry. 
$2 
For Days or Crisis. A Book of Prayers. 
J. H. Frizzell, Emeritus Professor of 
Speech and Chaplain Emeritus, Pennsyl- 
4 vania State College. $1.75 
HELEN OF Troy. A Play in Blank Verse. 
J. W. Miller. $2.25 
THE LENGTHENING SHADOW. Twenty-four 
Word Pictures of the Life of Christ. 
Velma Sprigg Geiger. $1.75 
THe Lire anp Loves or Von STEUBEN. 
W. B. Richter. $3 
On Your Lert, THE Mitky Way. Dorothy 
Kaucher. $4.50 
. General Education Board, 49 W. 
4 New York, N. Y.: 
4 DirEcTORY OF FELLOwsHIP Awarbs for the 
_ Years 1922-1950 
¥ Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 


BeTTER EnGLIsH. Grade 8. M. J. Herzberg, 
; Florence C. Guild, and J. N. Hook. 


a i aaa 


49th St., 


$2.28. 
$0.88 

MATHEMATICS FOR Success. Mary A. Pot- 
ter, Anne L. Neitzel, Dorothy A. Root, 
and Frances C. Enright. $2.68 

New Prange Geometry. A. M. Welchons 
and W. R. Krickenberger. $2.52 

Our Own Ace. History of Civilization. En- 
larged Edition. C. A. Beard, J. H. Rob- 
inson, and Donnal V. Smith. $4.20 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10.N.Y.: 
Your EnciisH Worksook. A. L. Lazarus. 
$1.20 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

ExpLorinc Puysics. Hyman Ruchlis and 
H. B. Lemon. $3.96 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Der Gormtta GOLIATH. Progressive Ger- 
man Readers. Book 1. Meno Spann and 
W. F. Leopold. $0.64 

DeuXIEME Etape. Alternate Series. Basic 
French Readings. O. F. Bond, Editor. 
$2.40 

Et Gaucuo Situ. A. Lopez Luna. $2 

Grapep GERMAN Reapers. Alternate Series. 
Books 6-8. W. F. Leopold, Editor. $2 


Workbook for Better English. 


383 Madison 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
“COMMON TREES” OF PENNSYLVANIA. Divi- 
sion of Forest Research, Department of 
Forests and Waters, State Capitol, Har- 
risburg 





PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE. State Plan- 
ning Board, Department of Commerce, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg 


Department of Public Instruction 

A Course or Stupy IN ENGLISH FOR THE 
Seconpary Scuoots. A Progress Re- 
port. Bulletin 280 

A Course oF Stupy IN MATHEMATICS FOR 
Seconpary ScHoots. A Progress Report. 
Bulletin 360 

A ProcraM oF Fire PREVENTION IN 
Scuoots. Manual for Teachers. Bulletin 
399 

VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bulletin 330 


These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 911, Education Building, Harrisburg. 


National Education Association 

EpucaTion In Lay Macazines. April, 1952. 
Research Division. $0.50 

Horace Mann. Tenth Annual Report Cov- 
ering the Year 1846. Facsimile Edition. 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. $1 

Pustications List. April, 1952 

Sarety Pus.icaTions, 1951-52. National 
Commission on Safety Education 

TEACHER PERSONNEL Procepures, 1950-51: 
Employment Conditions in Service. Re- 
search. Bulletin, April, 1952. Research 
Division. $0.50 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
DE. 
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BY John R. Clark, Caroline Hatton Clark, 
AND Charlotte W. Junge 


_— September 7 G52 


New — attractive — sound 
Groundwork for success in arithmetic 
Based on the meaning philosophy 
Delightfully illustrated in color 


For use independently or to precede the new 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC series by John R. 
Clark and others 








Bonnie Scales 








L 


Grade 2 language textbook 


ROUND THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


BY Mildred A. Dawson /Nnp 


For use independently or to precede tla widely 
successful Dawson’s LANGUAGE FOR DAILY 


USE series. 


(i) 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, 
A. F. Zerbe, Representatives 


Promotes spontaneous and creative expression 
Builds needed oral and written skills 

Colorful illustrations — ease of reading 

— simple presentation — full Teacher’s anual. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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NOTES AND NEWS o&<s 








NEW POSITIONS He was formerly on the staff of the GreorceE H. Parkes, director of W 1- 
Wit.arp M. Stevens of Clarion has l@te Teachers College at Clarion and  liamsport Technical Institute, assumed 
been appointed to succeed J. G. Allen 28sistant principal and teacher in the _ the duties of superintendent of schoc!s 
as superintendent of the Scotland Mount Pleasant schools. on July 1. He succeeded Paul E. Wit- 
School for Veterans’ Children. Doctor Paut F. Hurvey of Duncannon has ™eyer, who resigned to become sae 
Stevens’ appointment was approved by _ been elected supervising principal of fessor of education at Bucknell Uni- 
Governor Fine on the recommendation the Green Park Union school district, Y@TS!*Y- 
of the board of trustees of the school. Perry County. Morris S. GRretH, professor cf 


sociology and philosophy at Muhlen- 
berg College since 1946, has been 
named acting president of the college. 
Doctor Greth will fill the position va- 
cated last summer by the resignation 
of Levering Tyson until a five-man 
committee can select a new president. 


NEW 


WituiAmM E. Brunton, principal of 
the Edward Bok Vocational-Technical 
School, Philadelphia, has been named 
director of the Division of Vocational! 
Education. 


























Epwarp M. FEE, vice principal of 
2 the Bok school since 1941, has been 
FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO promoted to the position of principal. 











- z ELMER H. Brices, vice principal of 
LAVISH| with color | FIRST| in program the Murrell Dobbins  Vocational- 
Technical School, Philadelphia, has 
been elected to the principalship to 
replace J. Norwood Baker who is re- 
| tiring. 




















¢ The same basic philosophy of earlier editions 
¢ All new exercises 
¢ All new illustrations in beautiful color 


M. Davin HorrMan, head of the 
English department, Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, from 1927 
«,. | to 1950 when he was transferred to 
| the same position at Central High, has 

been appointed principal of the Gratz 
school. 


Working With Numbers, Books 1 
and 2, are now available in full- 
color Text Editions and four-color 
Worktext. Either edition provides 
a complete program within itself 
—a program definitely superior in 
every respect. These books teach 
meaning first, stressing concepts 
and relationships that develop un- 
derstandings. Pictures, semiconcrete 
representations, and color are skill- 
fully used to put meaning into 
every phase of the primary num- 
ber program. 





|  Writ1am MeEtTzNER, member of a 
Philadelphia committee working on a 
new arithmetic curriculum for ele- 
mentary schools, has been named 
| principal of the Stetson Junior High 
School. 


ALEDA E. DrupInc, vice principal of 

| Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, and 
a former president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, is now principal 


of the William H. Shoemaker Junior 






The Teacher’s Edition of each 
book provides page-by-page 
directions plus numerous sug- 
gestions for individualizing 

| High School. 


. * and socializing instruction. 
EAT OOH | anon 2 TEXT EDITIONS ce eer 
| principal of the Solis-Cohen School, 


ee eee | Philadelphia, has been transferred to 


the principalship of the Furness Jun- 
| ior High School. 


| Wiu1am L. Jerrerson has replaced 
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H. B. Weaver, resigned, as principal 
of New Kensington High School. 


\nTHONY J. FLANNERY is the new 
superintendent of the West Mahanoy 
Township schools. He has served the 
district a total of 28 years, including 
ter years as elementary teacher and 
principal, eight years as clerical as- 
sisiant and secretary to the superin- 
tendent of schools, and for the past 
ter. years as high school principal. 


P. H. Lutz has been named execu- 
tive vice president of the John C. 
Winston Company. A_ graduate of 


Pennsylvania State College in 1918, , 


Mr. Lutz started teaching after service 
in World War I. In 1926 he left the 


teaching profession to become a text- | 


book salesman for Winston. 

WituiaM J. LarAmy is the new prin- 
cipal of Haverford Township Junior 
High School to succeed Raymond 


Schlosser, retired. Mr. Laramy has | 
been serving as principal of Oakmont | 


school in Haverford Township. 


Rap C. GEIGLE, formerly head of 
the North-Mont Joint School District, 
Turbotville, Northumberland County, 
has been elected supervising principal 


of the new Susquenita jointure of eight | 


Perry and Dauphin County school dis- 
tricts. 


Cart L. FromutH has been named 
superintendent of District 1 by the 
Philadelphia board of education. He 
was formerly principal of the Penn 
Treaty Junior High School. 


Joun J. WELSH, principal of the 
Adaire-Chandler school, Philadelphia, 
has been named principal of the Penn 
Treaty Junior High School to succeed 
Carl L. Fromuth. 


Davin Rosertson of DuBois has 
been named by the Lower Allen Town- 
ship, Cumberland County, school 
board as full-time principal of its 
elementary school. 

GitMore B. SEAVERS is now director 
of elementary education for the West 
Shore, Cumberland County, joint 
school system. 

Harry B. Gorton of Lititz will be 
head teacher and principal of Worm- 
leysburg grade school of the West 
Shore joint school system this year. 

RussE.u S. Roppy of Shippensburg 
has been elected supervising principal 
of Menno-Union joint schools, Mif- 
flin County. Mr. Roddy succeeds JAMES 
GIBBONEY who resigned to become 
principal of Shippensburg High School. 
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HONORS 


MILTON EISENHOWER is one of seven 
chosen to receive the 1952 Horatio Al- 
ger award. These annual citations are 
made to men who have “risen from 
humble beginnings to the most out- 
standing achievements and _ service.” 
Doctor Eisenhower, president of 
Pennsylvania State College, was cited 
for working his way through school 
as a farm boy. 

Miriam W. CoKety of Punxsutaw- 
ney High School spent the past sum- 
mer at the American Academy in 


Rome. She was awarded the Edith M. 
Jackson Rome Scholarship given by 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers. Miss Cokely also 
received a $500 grant from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Marshall Me- 
morial Fund for the Classics. 


Rospert J. Ranrert of Philadelphia 
is the recipient of a scholarship for for- 
eign study. Mr. Ranieri, a graduate of 
Temple University, received an award 
to study painting and sculpture at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Rome. He was 
recommended by the Pennsylvania 








Evanston, Illinois 





“They Reach “for... 


THE N€W ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 
for Grades 1 through 6 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 3 through 12 


READING-LITERATURE SERIES 
Your World (Book One), Grade 7 
Your Country (Book Two ), Grade 8 
Your Life (Book Three), Grade 9 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
for Grades 1 through 8 


OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES 
for Grades 5 through 8 


CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN YOUTH 
for Grades 11 and 12 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 
for Grades 1 through 9 


THE REAL PEOPLE SERIES 
for Intermediate Grades 
and Junior High School 


FILM-STORY BOOKS 
for Intermediate Grades 


Information available on all of these titles 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 















Committee on State Fulbright Scholar- 
ships. Students who would like to go 
abroad for the 1953-54 year should 
apply to their campus Fulbright com- 
mittee before October 31, 1952. 


CHARLES S. HOTTENSTEIN, Lebanon, 
has been elected president of the Delta 
Chapter, Pi Beta Alpha, national fra- 
ternity of professional bookmen of 


America. Other officers elected at State 
College on July 29 were Harry R. 
House, vice president, Indiana, and 
R. E. Dougherty, secretary-treasurer, 
Williamsport. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A GRADUATE OF DOWNINGTOWN 
Joint High School is awarded a schol- 


A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


a e (Tl Mood 
of Dinas PS ee Nowe ; 


now available in a special School Edition 


RESPONDING to school requests and needs, we announce the publication of vol- 


umes in this nationally recognized and established series in a special School 


Edition. Twenty volumes are now available in stock for immediate shipment: 


Atec Hamiuton: The Little Lion 
ALECK BELL: Ingenious Boy 
AMELIA Earuart: Kansas Girl 
Anpy Jackson: Boy Soldier 
BurFrao Bitu: Boy of the Plains 
Ciara Barton: Girl Nurse 
DaniEL Boone: Boy Hunter 
GreorGE Carver: Boy Scientist 
Jane Appams: Little Lame Girl 
Joun Paut Jones: Salt-Water Boy 


Kit Carson: Boy Trapper 

Lou Genric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
Louisa Atcott: Girl of Old Boston 
LuTHer Bursank: Boy Wizard 

My Les STanpisH: Adventurous Boy 
Pau Revere: Boy of Old Boston 
PocaHontas: Brave Girl 

Tom Epison: Boy Inventor 
Wooprow Witson: Boy President 
Younc AupuBon: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available in the School 
Edition. The program then will be expanded gradually to include the sixty-seven 


titles now published in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new 


volumes from year to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 
* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 
* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 


* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 
* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 
* Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 


* For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 
* Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel free to 
request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


28 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. | 


arship each year by the Downingtown 
Paper Company. This J. Gibson \‘c- 
Illvain Memorial Scholarship amou:its 
to $4,000 over a four-year period and 
is an outright grant. The scholarship 
was established by Huston Melllvain 
and the board of directors of the paper 
company in honor of Mr. Melllva:n 
who was president until his death re- 
cently. 


“Yours...for the asking” 


To be the first in your school with new 
teaching ideas, material, and equipment, 
watch the advertising columns in PSJ. You 
will always save time by contacting the ad- 
vertisers directly. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering items from one 
or more advertisers. 


la. How THE States Have VOTED FOR 
Presipent. A chart in colors which 
shows the number of electoral votes for 
each state as of 1948 and how the state 
voted in every presidential election be- 
tween 1856 and 1948. Size 15” x 12”. 
(Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia) 

2a. THE CAseE FOR THE “TEN-TWENTY” is 
more than a brief for the American Seat- 
ing Company’s newest desk with level, 
10° and 20° top positions. This booklet 
includes a quick summary of the Studies 
of the Texas Inter-Profgssional Commis- 
sion on Child Development, which show- 
ed that children in thousands of class- 
rooms are being exposed to glaring or 
insufficient light and to harmful posture 
with attendant visual focusing problems. 
Included also is a list of reference books 
related to lighting, seeing, seating, pos- 
ture, and child development. (American 
Seating Co.) 


3a. Growine Up anp Lixine It—a 29-page 


booklet on menstruation ... designed 
for use among girls 12 to 18 years of 
age. A free copy for each girl in class. 
(Personal Products Corporation) 

fa. Coat Mine Layout. An 18” x 12” three- 
color cutaway view of a typical modern 
underground coal mine. Single copies for 
teachers. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


7a. Settinc Up CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION 


or Fi_mstrips written by Irene F. 
Cypher of New York University for the 
current issue of Visual Review. (Society 
for Visual Education) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me the items indicated in the 
quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


fas, Za,. 3a: Aa . fe 


Name Me Nea oie 
Subject taught ............... Grade ........ 
School name ................ WER GCs wt ae fe 
School address .............. ke Giaan ae el 
ae Ee SRAtG acess 
Enrollment: Boys ....... Girls 
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Necrology 


Mcva Sowash, teacher in New Castle 
lligh School, September 12, 1951 


May McEnrug, teacher in the Wash- 
ington schools for 52 years before 
her retirement in 1943 and former 
president of the Washington Teach- 
ers Association, December 19, 1951 


Pavt WALLACE, teacher in West Wheat- 
field Township, Indiana County, 
schools for 39 years, March 1 


Mrs. Ruta McConany, teacher for 23 
years in the Logan Township, Blair 
County, schools, April 10 

Jane H. Matuews, 90, New York City, 
teacher in Pittsburgh and Altoona 
High Schools for nearly 50 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1923, April 7 


Letit1A CoTTMAN, teacher in the Phil- 
adelphia schools from 1905 until her 
retirement in 1945, April 12 


NorMAN C. Evans, McClellandtown, 
teacher in German Township, Fay- 
ette County, schools for 27 years and 
former principal of North Union 
Township schools, April 17 

Mrs. Erra RicHARDs GAULT, Merritts- 
town, teacher since 1916 in the Red- 
stone Township, Fayette County, and 
Monessen schools, April 19 


SarAH Wixson, 91, Philadelphia school 
principal before she retired in 1926, 
April 20 

Mrs. Kate Getty Scott, 87, Winter 
Haven, Florida, teacher for 34 years 
in Crafton schools, April 21 


KATHERINE E. Mayer, 83, Maple 
Shade, New Jersey, teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 47 years 
before her retirement in 1936, April 
8 7 

Vircinta L. Jounston, 87, teacher in 
the Philadelphia public schools for 
more than 5] years before her re- 
tirement, April 24 

CLARENCE A. GARBRICK, head of the 
mathematics department at Simon 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
from 1927 until his retirement in 
1945, April 24 

Mrs. Mary Urcu HALLMAN, music su- 
pervisor of the Phoenixville public 
schools, April 27 

Rearpon S. Corton, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 22 years before 
his retirement 12 years ago, April 26 


Mrs. Grace M. Bretz, New Bloom- 
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field, teacher in 
Schools, April 27 


Perry County 


FRANK M. Fry, Mount Pocono, retired 
school teacher, April 28 


JosEPHINE M. REDMAN, teacher in the 
Hazelwood schools for 37 years un- 
til her retirement in 1940, May 3 


WituiaM Finxay, Sr., teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 42 years, May 3 


Mrs. Giapys Ruoaps Myers, for- 


mer teacher in Philadelphia schools, 
May 8 

Mrs. Hazet L. HEFFLEFINGER, New- 
burg elementary school teacher for 
27 years, May 11 

Anna A. Fox, Philadelphia, school 
teacher before her retirement in 
1939, May 14 

Mary G. Witson, Pittsburgh, teacher 
for 46 years before her retirement 


in 1936, May 15 


Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


A suggestion you may find interesting and useful 





New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 
child’s creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and class. 











1. 1 SAW A ROBIN by Helen age 6 


This new book called MIND your 
CHILD’s ART is written in simple, 
down-to-earth terms. It shows the 
importance of even the earliest daubs 
to “grown-up” approach of adoles- 
cence. It is sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of teachers already carrying a 


full program and also asked to teach 





1 Drawing out of proportion may not be 
faulty observation but merely depicting 
greatest interest. 2 Child’s ability to 
express things grows with new experi- 
ences that move him. Not necessarily a 
fire but the zoo, a party or what to him 
is unusual. 3 To trace or copy, stifles 
but child grows by drawing from his 
imagination and life around him. 




















Ss as ESS 


i 3. MY UNCLE JIM by Hector age 10 




















art. And ina way, it serves as a quick, 
fascinating little refresher course. 


The author is Laura Bannon. Her book 
is the result of first-hand experience 
gained as Art Supervisor in Public 
Schools and as Director of Junior 
Department of the School of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


If Further Interested—mIND YOUR CHILD’s ART, described above; 64 pages; 744” x 10”; 
over 100 illustrations, including 14 full color plates, $2.75. At your bookstore or write 
the publishers, PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, 41 East 50th St., New York 22, New York. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 
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ATTENTION NEW TEACHERS 


Does your Local Association sponsor a Washington National Group 
Plan of Income Protection? 


Many city, town, township, and county associations in Pennsylvania 
do sponsor one of these plans. As a new teacher you are eligible to 
enroll without evidence of insurability, providing you do so within 
a limited period of time. 


One of our Representatives will contact the new teachers in your 
District in the near future. Ask your Association President when he 
will be in your school. Be sure to take advantage of this opportunity 
to gain restriction free protection at a low cost. 


For complete information, without obligation, write one of our 
Pennsylvania Group Offices. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 











NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 


DURABLE ~— strong steel frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
Talore fel lale Murer sel gery 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 
> Sige btel-1-1 eM t-lol i Melale Ml ofela 43 
CONVENIENT—fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 
ig-1 ol okat-to] o) (=) 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood with durable lacquer finish; 
fel dul to MESt-1-1 fm oe] <-Yo Mm of-tie i 
Yalonil-1{-Xo Piel me luilizehilelaMt-tohial-ta 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


PES? FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
RM. 600— 212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 





FRANCES LABEL, member of the Da rby 
High School faculty for 29 years, 
May 16 


BeEssiE B. Boran, teacher in Shenan- 
doah High School, January 28 


ANTHONY J. RATCHFORD, superintend- 
ent of schools in Shenandoah from 
1927 until his retirement in July, 
1951, May 8 

BessiE MILes, teacher in Shenandoah 


High School before her retirement 
in 1950, May 17 


MarcarketT H. Boincer, Millerstown, 
teacher in the Harrisburg public 
schools for 34 years, May 22 


RicHArRD M. Home, teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 42 years be- 
fore his retirement last January, 
May 19 

Marie V. GLancy, teacher in Allen- 
town schools since 1922, May 5 


HELEN Hrinkson, teacher in Oak Street 
school, New Castle, until her retire- 
ment in 1951, April 30 


Bea HoNnAHUE, teacher in Throop pub- 
lic schools for 48 years before her 
retirement, May 13 


AnniE L. LAFFERTY, 82, former ele- 
mentary school teacher, principal, 
and head of the Friendship school, 
Pittsburgh, for 45 years, June 7 


JosepH H. Garrop, teacher at North- 
east High School, Philadelphia, from 
1902 until his retirement about 
eight years ago, June 9 


JENNIE LouDEN, teacher in North Ver- 
sailles Township, Allegheny County, 
for 49 years before her retirement, 
November 10, 1951 


Eme.us G. WortMan, teacher in Ab- 
ington High School for 24 years be- 
fore his retirement in June, 1951, 
April 9 

FRANK KOEHLER, 80, former superin- 
tendent of Monroe County schools, 
June 15 


ELIZABETH OSBURN, art instructor at 
Connellsville Joint High School, 
May 5 


Mrs. James F. Patmer, Houlton, 
Maine, former Philadelphia school 
teacher, June 10 


MARGARET T. WHELAN, teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 44 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1945, June 12 


Laura B. Hicsy, Pittsburgh, teacher 
for 48 years in Wilkins Township 
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aid Forest Hills before her retire- 
nent, June 15 


Mexce LeRoy Hatt, retired, principal 
a Harmonsburg and McKean High 
School, June 


Janxics D. SHANER, superintendent of 
Brentwood schools, June 25 


Mrs. Liture R. Pirrman, Linglestown, 
teacher in the Lower Paxton Town- 
ship, Dauphin County, school for 34 
years before her retirement, June 26 


Irene Nettie Krivacsy, first grade 
teacher at the Brinton Avenue Build- 
ing, North Braddock, for the past 
33 years, June 27 


SALLIE C. Hawk, 94, teacher in Easton 
and Glendon for 49 years before her 
retirement 22 years ago, June 28 


Henry F. Murray, Lost Creek, Schuyl- 
kill County, superintendent of the 
West Mahanoy Township schools 
since 1930 and teacher for 50 years, 
June 30 


Hosson C. WAGNER, superintendent of 
schools in Tredyffrin-Easttown 
Township, Chester County, July 2 


GeorceE B. KuNKLE, Brodheadsville, 
principal of Chestnut Hill Township 
High School before his retirement, 
July 6 


Mary S. Hotes, 90, former assistant 
principal of Germantown High 
School and a teacher in the Phila- 
delphia schools from 1888 until her 
retirement in 1933, July 6 


CraRA MAE JANNuzI, Beaver Falls 
public school teacher for 23 years, 
July 6 

JosepH B. Martin, 82, Middletown, 
teacher for 45 years before his re- 
tirement, July 7 


Mrs. Ciara V. BatLey, Harrisburg, 
former music teacher in Bedford 
County schools, July 25 


Mary B. Encuisu, Philadelphia, teach- 
er for more than 43 years, July 22 


E. KATHERINE LEHNER, Chambersburg, 
retired public school teacher, July 24 


Frank W. WILson, principal of the 
James Elverson public school, Phila- 
delphia, July 26 


Epwarp M. Bowersox, 84, former 
teacher in Juniata County, July 29 


M. Aucustus DIvELy, superintendent 
of Blair County schools before his 
retirement in 1942, May 29 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1952-53 


County 
Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong . 
Beaver .... 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester . 
Clarion . 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 
Erie 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Forest . 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe . 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Pamee snk. 
Potter ..... 
Schuylkill 
Snyder . 
Somerset 
Sullivan . 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union . 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington . 
Wayne ... 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming .... 
York. ...... 


Ee *E. 


Superintendent 
J. Floyd Slaybaugh 
Alfred W. Beattie 
C. N. Hanner 
H. C. Elder 
William Mowry 
N. W. Geiss 
James E. Butts 


..J. Andrew Morrow 


C. H. Boehm 

John T. Connell 
Arthur M. Stull 
Earl C. Smith 
Stuart E. Prutzman 
T. Ellwood Sones 
Clyde T. Saylor 
B. M. Davis 

D. A. Yingling 


..N. L. Bartges 


Ray M. Cole 

Floyd B. Peters 

J. Paul Burkhart 

I. D. App . 

Carl G. Leech 

O. G. F. Bonnert 
Maurice E. Kolpien 
Harry J. Brownfield 
Raymond G. Mowrey 
Frank L. Watson 
Harold C. Welsh 


D. C. Longanecker 


.Frank Magill 


.William J. Norman . 
John H. Hughes 


.. Beaver S. Faust 
..Thomas Francis 


Arthur P. Mylin ... 


...R. F. Conway .. 
Foster G. Ulrich 
.. Hobart 
_E. S. Teter 


A. Farber 


Clarence H. McConnel 


_R. P. Barnhart 
_W. M. Pollard 
W. Clay Burkholder .... 
John C, 


Litts 


A. M. Kulp 
...Fred W. Diehl 


Robert N. Taylor 
C. E. Hilbish 


..Ralph C. Swan 

...C. B. Dissinger 

A. P. Akeley 
_Arthur H. Henninger 


Arthur M. Felker 
L. S. Williams .. 
John M. Lumley 
Wayne C. Webster 
Walter G. Clark 
Frank P. Boyer 
William C. Frantz 
Blair 

W. H. Donaldson 


..Homer B. Ammerman 


James Hughes . 


...Edwin H. Kehrli 
.H. E. Swartz 


Dates of 
Place of Meetings Meetings 
Gettyabeiiee. 23h. Ses. veceeeeee DEPt. 2-3 
.. Pittsburgh ss Joh Sida cacaly badeeca keg Seine, ial ONCE ea 
... Kittanning, Aug. 27-28; Worthington 
... Beaver ss swelled asee rabies kg ane 
.. Bedford ....Nov. 20-21 
Reading . Aug. 28-29 
Roaring Spring . ..... Nov. 6-7 
Towanda Cbdcienduatbdcsush icectddeia Cue 
Pennsburg, Oct. 13; Doylestown... Oct. 13, Nov. 17 
Butler .. ... Sept. 20, Mar. 7, Mar. 21 
Ebensburg Oct. 9-10 
Emporium Sept. 2, Apr. 15 
Lehighton Oct. 23-24 
West Chester, Oct. 20; U. of Pa. April 17 
Clarion Oct. 23-24 
Clearfield .. Oct. 23-24 
Williamsport Oct. 9-10 
Bloomsburg . ..... Sept. 29-30 
Erie, Oct. 20; Meadville .. Oct. 21 
Carlisle b des dic tag poseecac cuts CNOA 
Harrisburg, Oct. 17; Hershey ... Oct. 21 
Swarthmore Oct. 20-21 
Ridgway . Nyee. ....Oct. 9-10 
..Edinboro, Oct. 17; Erie . Oct. 20 
Uniontown .. Oct. 16-17 
Chambersburg 2 Nov. 24-25 
Warren, Sept. 19; Erie ...... Oct. 20 
McConnellsburg Cct. 16-17 
.. Waynesburg Oct. 16-17 
.. Mount Union Sept. 2-3 
Indiana STC Oct. 16-17 
Brookville ..... Oct. 23-24 
-< MAUI TS, 03 a dedavciceaees .. Oct. 16-17 
Scranton Nov. 6-7 
Neffsville ... Oct. 30-31 
New Castle ... Sept. 2, Apr. 2 
Cornwall ....-.Oct. 20-21 
... Allentown .. Oct. 2-3 
.. Wilkes-Barre Oct. 30-31 
. Williamsport svcd porcstki cascode 
.Smethport, Sept. 19; Bradford . — 
Burnham . .. Oct. 16-17 
_East Stroudsburg Sept. 22 
East Stroudsburg, STC Oct. 10 
U. of Pa. Apr. 16-17 
Danville Nov. 24-25 
Pen Argyl .. Oct. 30-31 
... Sunbury Nov. 24-25 
...New Bloomfield ...Oct. 16-17 
... Milford, Oct. 9; Stroudsburg ....... Oct. 10 
, Comgermamemts 0556. FE Ee, Oct. 30-31 
.. Pottsville Bee ae Oct. 27-28 
...Williamsport, Oct. 10; Middleburg Nov. 7 
Somerset .....-. Oct. 13-14 
sR orwatrebecc 5... Lin ee .... Oct. 13-14 
Montrose ....Oct. 16-17 
Wellsboro _ Srssediayareeas Oct. 30-31 
... Williamsport, Oct. 10; Mifflinburg..Nov. 7 
.. Franklin ..... Oct. 23-24 
. Warren ..... Sept. 18-19 
.. Washington .....Oct. 16-17 
.. Honesdale .... Nov. 24-25 
... Greensburg ...... Nov. 6-7 
.. Tunkhannock ... Oct. 16-17 
.. Dallastown .. Oct. 24, Mar. 20 
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September 17—Citizenship 
Day 

September 17 is the new Citizenship 
Day. In February, President Truman 
signed a joint resolution of Congress 
designating September 17 of each year 
as Citizenship Day to replace the third 
Sunday of May, formerly celebrated. 

Inasmuch as 1952 is the first year 
for fall celebration and since it is an 
important election year, schools have 
an opportunity to focus assembly pro- 
grams, homeroom activities, and fac- 
ulty and association meetings on the 
effect of citizenship. 

For further information write the 
Citizenship Committee, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency Bie 32 
American Seating Co. .... Inside front cover, 30 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 4 
Beckley-Cardy Co. sence ee 
Binney and Smith .... 5 
Bituminous Coal Institute went I 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Ine. ... 28 
Bryant Teachers Bureau ........ = 32 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. 4 
Great American Teachers Agency ..... 32 
Grolier Society : 2] 
Kurtz Bros. ee 32 
Personal Products Corp. .... Inside back cover 
Radio Corporation of America ... 5 
Row, Peterson & Co. eae ae 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. ........... 2 
State Teachers Colleges Back cover 
Steck Company, The 26 
Temple University 23 
Washington National Insurance Co. .. 30 
Winston Co., John C. 2 
World Book Company Zo 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., William . 


Calendar 


September 17—Citizenship Day 

October 1-2—Annual Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

October 2-3—First Eastern Conference, 
Pa. Elementary School Principals 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln and Berk- 
shire Hotels, Reading 

October 3—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 7-8—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October 8-10—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 9-10—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 9-10—Northeastern 
tion District, Stroudsburg 

October 10—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 


Convention 


Conven- 


October 11—Junior Classical League 
Planning Committee, Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh 

October 13-14—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Harris- 
burg 

October 13-19—Pennsylvania Week 

October 15—Poetry Day in Pennsyl- 
vania 

October 16-17—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 


29 October 17-18—Third Annual State- 





45c 
each 
10 or more 


40c each 


Clearfield, Pa. 
Postage prepaid fi 





ART for PENNSYLVANIA ... 


A thirty-two page teacher’s handbook designed to stimulate 
art appreciation in elementary school grades. Enlightening com- 
ments are presented on the 48 color reproductions listed in the 
— Course of Study, Bulletin 233-B, Interim Report 


KURTZ BROS. 


Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 








wide Conference, Classroom Teach. 
ers, Bedford Springs 


October 17-18—Pennsylvania Confers" 
ence for the Education of Excep. 7 
tional Children, Harrisburg q 

October 20—Northwestern Convention q 

High | 


District, Strong Vincent 
School, Erie 
October 24—United Nations Day 
October 29-31—Pa. Association of | 
District Superintendents, Bedford 7 
Springs P 
October 31-November 1—Fifth Annual” 
State-wide Conference on Teacher ~ 
Education and Professional Stand- 7 
ards, State College q 
October 31-November 1—Dept. of © 
Supervision and Curriculum, Second ~ 
Annual Conf., Bedford Springs Ho- 7 
tel 4 
November 8-9—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 7 
Women Convention, Schenley Ho- ~ 
tel, Pittsburgh q 
November 21-22—Second Annual 
Work Conference of the Department 7 
of Higher Education, Harrisburg 
December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris- : 
burg; Collegiate Band Festival, © 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 4 


caster 


Bi: 
a 


December 11-13—Conference, Pa. 7 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Ed- 7 
ucation, and Recreation, Abraham — 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading 

December 29-31—PSEA Annual Con- 7 


vention, Harrisburg 


1953 
April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


| April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 


| April 


America State Convention, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 


18—Junior Classical League > 





BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York — Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GRUELICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 
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Convention, Glen Rock 
TEACHERS 


D A M AGENCY 


EXCELLENT OPENINGS FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—14TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 





Write immediately. 


Established 1880 





Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


72nd Year 





ySeeking a Position? 





Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


We have many calls for teachers from 
schools and colleges, Middle Atlantic 
States. Write, telling us about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T.A. 
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